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SUMMARY 


DRAFT  ENVIRONMENTAL  STATEMENT 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  Type  of  Action:  (  X  )  Administrative  (  )  Legislative 

2.  Brief  Description  of  Action:  Federal  Government  proposes  to 
acquire  approximately  28,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Canaan  Valley 
region,  Davis  and  Dry  Fork  Districts,  Tucker  County,  West 
Virginia,  to  he  included  in  a  National  Wildlife  Refuge  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  a  unique  boreal  bog  ecosystem 
and  to  provide  opportunities  for  wildlife  oriented  recreation 
and  nature  study  within  the  open  space  so  provided.  As  part 

of  this  proposal,  certain  private  ownerships  would  be  excluded 
from  final  fee  acquisition  through  use  of  easements,  life  use 
reservations,  exclusions  and  other  negotiative  devices  if  such 
exclusions  will  assure  there  would  be  no  further  development 
or  degradation  of  the  resource. 

3.  Summary  of  Environmental  Impacts:  Principal  impacts  relate 
to  loss  of  direct  tax  revenues,  relocation  of  some  property 
owners  from  residences  within  the  Valley,  support  of  pending 
restrictions  on  development  opportunities,  regulation  of 
personal  activities,  and  preservation  of  unique  natural  values 
of  the  Valley  with  emphasis  on  protection  for  wildlife.  A 
related  impact  would  be  the  provision  of  wildlife  oriented 
public  recreation  and  environmental  education,  and  revenue 
sharing  to  Tucker  County. 

k.  Alternatives  Considered: 


A. 

Alternative 

A  - 

No  Action 

B. 

Alternative 

B  - 

Glade  Run 

C. 

Alternative 

C. 

Modified  Boundary  -  Excluded  Areas 

D. 

Alternative 

D. 

Entire  Watershed  Purchase 

5 .  Comments  Have  Been  Requested  from  the  Following: 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Commerce 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 
in  2018  with  funding  from 

University  of  Illinois  Urbana-Champaign  Alternates 


https://archive.org/details/acquisitionoflanOOusfi 


Department  of  Defense 

Corps  of  Engineers 
Department  of  Energy 

Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC) 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Mines 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 
National  Park  Service 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
Department  of  Transportation 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Atlantic  Flyway  Council 
West  Virginia  State  Clearinghouse 

(For  Complete  List  see  Section  IX,  Part  B) 

6.  Date  Statement  Made  Available  to  EPA: 


Draft  Statement: 


‘  3578 


Final  Statement: 
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I. 


THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  proposes  to 
acquire  a  major  portion  of  approximately  28,000  acres  of 
mixed  wetlands,  upland  and  farmland  habitat  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  and  maintaining  a  unique  natural  ecosystem 
in  Tucker  County,  West  Virginia.  The  area,  generally  known 
as  the  Canaan  Valley,  would  become  a  unit  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  to  be  acquired  under  the  existing 
authority  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  16  USC  T^2f 
(a)(5) (1976) . 

The  acquisition  would  employ  a  mixture  of  fee  purchase,  life 
use  reservations,  easements  and  minor  exclusions  to  accomplish 
protection  of  the  area.  The  acquisition  would  take  into 
consideration  all  lands  within  the  Canaan  Valley  Watershed, 
exclusive  of  current  public  ownerships.  As  a  land  acquisition 
statement  it  does  not  address,  save  in  a  general  way,  subse¬ 
quent  refuge  development  and  operation.  Subsequently-fixed 
plans  for  post-acquisition  development  and  operation  will  be 
addressed  in  detail  in  future  refuge  Master  Plans. 


If  it  is  acquired,  the  refuge  would  he  operated  in  accordance 
with  legislation.  Executive  Orders  and  Policies  (Appendix  A) 
applicable  to  the  refuge  system.  These  provide  controls 
necessary  to  assure  fulfillment  of  primary  obj ectives 
For  example,  activities  such  as  hunting,  photography  and 
hiking,  would  not  be  permitted  at  times  or  in  places  where 
disturbance  to  endangered  species  or  damage  to  habitat  would 
result . 

A.  Proposed  Area 


The  Canaan  Valley  is  situated  in  northeastern  West  Virginia 
in  Tucker  County  with  a  centerpoint  at  39°  0 6'  N  79°  24’  W. 
The  nearest  population  center,  Davis,  West  Virginia  is 
about  3  miles  to  the  west.  The  Valley  is  an  anticline  basin 
of  40  square  miles  at  an  elevation  of  approximately  3,200' 
msl.  The  major  outflow  from  the  Valley  is  the  Blackwater 
River.  Within  the  Valley  the  river  is  contributed  to  by 
the  Little  Blackwater,  North  Branch,  Yoakum  Run  and  Glade 
Run.  The  gently  sloping  to  near  level  terrain  results  in 
a  wet  terrace  land  with  poorly  drained  organic  soils 
predominant.  A  number  of  4-wheel  drive  roads  provide 
access  into  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  Valley. 


—  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Final  Environmental  Statement,  Operation  of  the  National  Wildlife 

Refuge  System.  November  1976. 
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The  southwestern  portion  is  easily  reached  by  State 
Highway  32  running  north-south.  The  metropolitan  centers 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Washington  are,  respectively,  160  miles 
to  the  north  and  180  miles  to  the  east  (Fig.  l). 

The  total  valley  watershed  is  about  35 >139  acres.  Land 
ownerships  in  the  watershed  are  in  three  major  groupings. 

These  are  the  public  lands  of  Monongahela  National  Forest 
and  Canaan  Valley  State  Park,  private  corporate  holdings 
and  private  individual  holdings.  This  acquisition  proposal 
considers  only  the  28,000  acres  of  land  not  currently  in 
public  ownership. 

The  private  corporate  holdings  take  up  the  northern  two- 
thirds  of  the  valley  with  private  individual  farms  and 
residences  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  southern  and  western 
one-third  of  the  valley.  Ownership  distribution  is  some¬ 
what  lopsided  with  92$  of  the  valley  being  owned  corporately 
or  by  five  major  private  landowners.  The  corporate  owner¬ 
ships  tend  to  be  of  two  types,  either  associated  with  the 
Davis  Power  Project  such  as  Allegheny  Power  Systems,  Inc., 
or  associated  with  recreational  development  such  as  Kampgrounds 
of  America,  Inc.  The  exact  amount  of  land  involved  in 
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Figure  1 :  PROPOSED  CANAAN  VALLEY  REFUGE 
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SCALE  IN  MILES 


the  proposed  acquisition  will  not  be  determined  until  an 
actual  survey  is  made  of  the  lands  under  consideration 
for  purchase. 

B.  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  refuge  acquisition  is  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  boreal  bog  ecosystem  found  in  the  Canaan 
Valley.  This  vegetative  mosaic  is  representative  of  areas 
hundreds  of  miles  to  the  north  in  Canada  and  constitutes 
the  largest  bog  and  swamp  community  in  West  Virginia. 

Along  with  protection  of  the  vegetative  component  of  the 
ecosystem,  acquisitions  will  insure  the  protection  of  the 
wildlife  species  associated  with  it. 

C.  History 

The  development  of  a  National  Wildlife  Refuge  proposal  for 
Canaan  Valley  preceeded,  but  was  inhibited  by,  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  initiatives  in  general,  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission’s  licensing  proceeding  for  the  Davis 
Power  Project  in  particular.  However,  the  dominant, 
current  impetus  for  a  national  refuge  in  Canaan  Valley 
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was  provided  by  the  requests  of  the  two  United  States 
Senators  for  West  Virginia  in  1976  for  an  analysis  of 
potential  national  refuge  sites  in  West  Virginia,  and  by 
the  Congressional  directive  implicit  in  amendments  made 
in  1976  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. . 

By  that  legislation,  the  Congress  made  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Funds  available,  and  provided  new  direction 
for  the  acquisition  of  areas  under  authority  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  —  not  primarily  suitable  for 
migratory  bird  conservation.  ^ Although  Canaan  Valley  has 
substantial  valuable  migratory  bird  characteristics ,  its 
principal  value  as  a  National  Wildlife  Refuge  would  lie 
not  so  much  by  relation  to  the  fish  and  wildlife  it  sus¬ 
tains,  but  in  its  unique  biological  mosaic,  considered  on 
a  comparative  national  and  regional  scale. 

The  Service  considered  the  possibility  of  a  refuge  in  Canaan 
Valley  at  least  as  early  as  1961,  when  a  biological  survey  of 
Canaan  Valley  was  conducted.  However,  the  1960's  witnessed  a 
Federal  effort  at  Appalachian  regional  development.  At  the 
same  time,  the  funding  priorities  of  the  Service  for  refuge 
areas  emphasized  primary  migratory  bird  use  areas. 
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When  Allegheny  Power  System’s  subsidiaries  filed  their  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  the  Davis  Project, 
the  refuge  proposal  was  further  complicated.  The  Department's 
January  30,  1973  comments  thereon  indicated  an  interest  in 
obtaining  a  portion  of  Canaan  Valley  as  a  refuge.  However, 
on  October  2,  1973,  the  Department’s  comments  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission’s  draft  EIS  on  the  Davis  Project  recommended 
that  a  minimum  of  20,000  acres  be  reserved  for  mitigation  of 
project-occasioned  damage  to  wildlife.  The  Department's 
May  20,  197*+  comments  on  the  final  EIS  opposed  the  Davis 
Project  outright. 

On  May  5,  1975,  the  National  Park  Service  published  a  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register  indicating  that  Canaan  Valley  had 
been  added  to  the  list  of  natural  landmarks.  (See  appendix 
C).  The  National  Registry  of  Natural  Landmarks  parallels, 
at  the  national  level,  the  National  Register  of  Historical 
Places.  It  lists  the  natural  areas  that  are  significant 
(natural  landmarks)  similar  in  importance  to  the  historical 
or  archeological  areas  that  are  nationally  significant 
(national  historical  landmarks)  listed  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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Purpose  of  the  natural  landmark  program  is  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  of  a  variety  of  significant  natural  areas  which 
illustrate  the  diversity  of  the  country's  natural  history. 
Inclusion  in  the  National  Registry  is  intended  to  (l) 
encourage  the  preservation  of  sites  illustrating  a  geological 
and  ecological  character  of  the  United  States,  (2)  enhance 
the  educational  and  scientific  value  of  sites  thus  preserved, 
(3)  strengthen  cultural  appreciation  of  natural  history, 
and  (b)  foster  a  wider  interest  and  concern  in  the  conservation 
of  the  Nation's  natural  heritage. 

With  the  passage  of  the  aforementioned  1976  amendments  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  and  in  response 
to  Congressional  requests,  a  field  reconnaissance  of  Canaan 
Valley  was  undertaken  in  the  fall  of  1976  and  Realty  and 
Biological  Reconnaissance  Reports  were  concluded  in 
December,  1976. 

On  April  22,  1977,  the  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  selected  for  consideration  the  proposal  addressed 
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in  this  DEIS  and  directed  commencement  of  an  environmental 


impact  review,  within  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act. 

D.  Administration  and  Management 

All  flora  and  fauna  would  be  managed  consistent  with  current 
Service  policies  as  detailed  in  the  Final  Environmental 
Statement  on  Operation  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System. 

The  administration  and  management  of  the  proposed  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  Canaan  Valley  would  be  accomplished 
by  developing  a  refuge  masterplan  around  the  following 
objectives : 

1.  Preserve  in  perpetuity  approximately  28,000  acres  of 
boreal  habitat,  a  unique  ecosystem,  and  its  wide  spectrum 
of  flora  and  fauna. 

2.  Provide  a  unique  educational  resource  to  all  ages  by 
assisting  with  field  studies  of  environmental  inter¬ 
relationships  and  stimulating  curiosity  of  living 
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things  by  offering  a  variety  of  first-hand  outdoor 
experiences . 

3.  Provide  for  bird  watching,  photography,  nature  study, 

hunting,  fishing,  and  other  wildlife-oriented  activities. 

k.  Establish  a  Woodcock  Research  and  Management  Area. 

The  Valley  has  the  highest  density  Woodcock  population 
in  West  Virginia  and  is  an  important  staging  area  for 
migratory  Woodcock. 

5.  Provide  and  develop  habitat  for  waterfowl  consistent 
with  preservation  of  existing  ecosystems. 

The  above  objectives  will  be  accomplished  with  only  minor 
modification  of  the  existing  environment.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  providing  access  throughout  the  refuge  on 
existing  road  and  trail  systems  where  management  or  public 
use  activities  dictate  the  need.  Site  development  for 
headquarters,  visitors  center,  parking  lots,  and  other 
support  facilities  will  be  located  in  current  public 
activity  corridors  in  the  Valley. 
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All  facility  development  will  be  designed  for  maximum 
compatibility  with  the  natural  surroundings.  Such  develop¬ 
ment  will  provide  for  efficiency  in  management  while 
conducting  public  use  activities  in  ways  beneficial  to  the 
public  and  yet  not  damaging  to  the  wildlife  resource  or 
habitat . 

The  headquarters  complex  will  take  up  an  area  in  the  Valley 
of  not  more  than  ten  acres  and  would  include  office,  shop, 
and  storage  buildings.  Additionally,  yard  storage  areas 
and  a  parking  lot  to  accomodate  about  15  cars  will  be 
necessary.  Water  supply  will  be  from  on-site  wells.  The 
sewage  treatment  and  disposal  system  will  be  tertiary 
treatment  at  a  minimum  to  prevent  any  further  degradation 
of  water  resources  in  the  Valley  as  a  result  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  activities. 

In  management,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  maintain 
the  Valley  in  its  undisturbed  condition  where  possible  to 
provide  cultural,  educational  and  scientific  opportunities 
for  studying  and  observing  wildlife  resources  of  unique 
mixtures  and  characteristics.  The  Valley  contains  out¬ 
standing  geologic  formations,  a  vegetational  community 

/ 

that  typifies  an  entire  physiographic  province,  ecological 
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communities  illustrating  the  process  of  succession  following 
disruptive  change,  and  parts  of  a  relict  flora  persisting 
from  an  earlier  period. 

No  large  scale  habitat  modification  will  be  allowed  such 
as  large  impoundments,  extensive  food  plantings  or  large 
clearcuttings  which  will  detract  from  the  Valley's  inherent 
values . 

Current  land  practices  would  be  amenable  to  management  for 
some  species  such  as  Woodcock.  Some  type  of  farming  and 
livestock  grazing  agreements  with  the  original  owners  would 
be  the  most  effective.  Grazing  would  be  a  good  management 
tool  in  the  spiraea  thickets  and  in  the  large  areas  of  forest 
grassland  ecotone.  Prescribed  burning  could  also  be  used  to 
open  up  areas  and  maintain  the  present  successional  state 
where  needed  for  the  species.  Essential  to  all  wildlife 
species  management  will  be  management  of  the  vegetative  types 
found  in  the  Valley  as  outlined  in  Table  1. 

The  northern  two-thirds  of  the  Canaan  Valley  includes  about 
T 5%  of  the  sphagnum  and  polytrichum  bogs,  of  the  aspen 
and  aider  stands,  most  of  the  beaver  flowages  and  about 
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Table  1.  Type  and  amount  of  vegetation  found  in  Canaan 
Valley  excluding  Canaan  Valley  State  Park. 


Type 

Total  type 
acreage 

Percent  of 
total 

Hardwoods 

10,099 

31*. 9 

Sprue e-fir -hemlock 

856 

3.0 

Aspen 

257 

0.9 

Alder 

1,757 

6.1 

Spiraea  spp. 

801 

2.8 

Ecotone 

8,662 

29.9 

Grasses  and  forbs 

5,171 

17.9 

Muskeg 

l,28l 

4.4 

Beaver  Ponds 

62 

0.2 

Total 

28,946* 

100.1 

*  Figures  subject  to  final  cadastral  surveys. 
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50 %  of  the  forest-grassland  ecotone  present  in  the  area. 

The  Valley  floor  is  a  mosaic  of  bogs  with  fringe  communities 
of  shrubs  and  trees  interspersed  with  beaver  flowages . 

The  slopes  of  the  Valley  contain  large  acreages  of  northern 
hardwood  type  and  forest  grassland  ecotone. 

Since  the  makeup  of  the  Valley  floor  represents  the  largest 
expanse  of  bog  community  in  West  Virginia,  any  management 
will  be  restricted  to  perpetuation  of  this  type.  Two 
species  of  sedge,  Carex  howei  mackenzii  and  Car ex  atherodes 
exist  nowhere  else  in  West  Virginia.  The  cranberry  tree 
(Viburnum  trilobum)  and  wood  horsetail  (Equisetum 
sylvaticum)  also  have  their  only  natural  station  in  West 
Virginia  in  the  Canaan  Valley. 

The  northern  hardwood  types  appear  to  be  the  new  climax 
vegetation  over  most  of  the  lower  slopes  of  Cabin  and 
Canaan  Mountains  surrounding  the  Valley.  The  dominant 
species  in  the  northern  hardwood  climax  type  are  American 
beech,  sugar  maple,  red  maple,  black  cherry,  white  ash, 
yellow  birch,  and  bigtooth  aspen.  Aspen,  a  pioneer  species, 
will  decrease  in  importance  as  a  stand  component  as  the 
forest  matures.  Natural  succession  over  a  long  period 


Table  2.  Management  of  Cover  Types  in  the  Canaan  Valley. 


Cover  Type 

Management  Objectives 

Northern  Hardwood 

-Maintain  Valley  slopes  for  deer, 
turkey  and  grouse 

-Clearcut  small  blocks  on  Valley  floor 
near  aspen  stands 

-Use  thinning  to  stimulate  undergrowth 
on  areas  on  Valley  floor 

Forest-Grassland  Ecotone  -Maintain  present  acreage 


-Rejuvenate  older-abrupt  edges  by 
thinning  back  into  forest 
-Use  grazing  and  prescribed  burning 
to  maintain  areas 

Grasses  and  Forbs 

-Establish  shrub  communities  by 
planting  (Hawthorn)  or  permitting 
succession  to  take  place 
-Use  prescribed  burning  and  grazing 
to  hold  back  woody  succession 

Alder 

-Increase  acreage  by  planting 
-Open  up  older  stands  by  grazing  or 
thinning 

-Rejuvenate  stands  by  clearcutting 
during  dormant  season 

Aspen 

-Strive  for  uneven  age# classes 

-Clearcut  to  maintain  stands  in  sapling 
and  pole  size 

-Favor  aspen  increase  by  clearcutting 
in  northern  hardwood  stands  with  aspen 
present 

-Use  grazing  to  keep  herbaceous  growth 
down  and  make  stands  attractive  to 
migrants 

15 
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,  _  „unncrp  the  forest-grassland  ecotone  and  the 
11  probably  change 

*  ,  „  +-<mes  to  a  northern  hardwoods  climax  on 

grass  and  forbs  tyV'-J 

the  better  drained  sites.  The  remaining  cover  types  exist 

,  .  nr-eas  and  would  remain  as  climax  or  stable 

in  poorly  drained  ai  - 

particularly  if  beaver  activity  remains 
sub-climax  type-3 »  t 

at  its  present  leveL* 


,„innd  vegetation  could  be  used  to  increase 
Management  of  uplanu  e. 

woodcock  numbers.  Most  management  for  woodcock  can  be 

expected  to  enhance  deer,  grouse  and  turkey  brood  range 

habitat  General  management  objectives  which  can  be  used 

.  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  Valley 

for  cover  types  m 

are  given  in  Table  -• 


Acquisition  Schedule 

Acquisition  of  land-' 
Refuge  will  proceed 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildli 
and  approximate 


for  Canaan  Valley  National  Wildlife 
upon  project  approval  by  the  Director, 
fe  Service.  The  order  of  activity 
frames  will  be  as  follows: 


1.  Order  abstract  of  titles,  preliminary  title  certificate 
or  interim  binder  for  title  insurance  policies  -  6 
months . 

2.  Order  cadastral  surveys  as  title  information  becomes 
available  -  18  months . 

3.  Order  appraisals  based  on  survey  information  -  6  months. 

4.  Issue  statements  of  just  compensation  to  landowners 
and  negotiate  sale  of  FWS  -  6  months. 

There  will  be  overlaps  of  the  four  phases  above,  but  a 
contingency  period  of  one  year  seems  reasonable,  antici¬ 
pating  there  will  be  a  need  to  contract  some  survey  and 
appraisal  services.  Additionally  there  is  a  likelihood 
that  extended  negotiations  will  be  necessary  with  some 
landowners  so  that  the  total  acquisition  period  will  take 
from  30  to  42  months . 
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Of  some  170  landowners  in  the  Valley,  it  may  become  necessary 
to  relocate  up  to  59  of  these  in. the  course  of  refuge 
acquisition.  While  it  is  not  expected  that  a  number  of 
owners  as  large  as  this  would  ever  be  moved, the  Service 
would  meet  its  responsibility  to  provide  all  the  relocation 
assistance  necessary  to  make  the  transition  as  painless 
as  possible. 

In  those  situations  where  relocation  is  necessary  upon 
purchase  of  private  lands,  full  assistance  will  be  provided 
to  landowners,  tenants  and  businesses  under  the  Relocation 
Assistance  Act.  Each  relocation  will  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  Details  are  provided  in  Appendix  B. 

F.  Interrelationships  with  Other  Projects  or  Proposals 

Local  Zoning 

--  -  -  i  — • 


No  local  zoning  exists  that  would  be  restrictive  to  placement 
of  a  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Canaan  Valley.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  land  use  plan  and  zoning  plan  have  been  prepared 
for  Tucker  County  but  have  yet  to  be  approved  by  the  residents. 
The  Town  of  Davis  has  made  application  for  inclusion  in  the 
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Federal  Flood  Insurance  Program  under  its  emergency  pro¬ 
gram  and  maps  delineating  the  100  year  flood  plain  will 
soon  be  available.  It  is  not  known  if  portions  of  Canaan 
Valley  will  be  included. 

Corps  of  Engineers 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  pursuant  to  its  authority  under  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899 »  and  the  Federal  Water  Pol¬ 
lution  Control  Act,  has  jurisdiction  over  activities  in  the 
Blackwater  River  Drainage  which  includes  Canaan  Valley.  If, 
in  the  course  of  refuge  management  or  development,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  construct  a  bridge,  divert  a  stream  channel, 
create  any  obstruction  to  the  natural  flows  of  the  Blackwater 
River,  dredge  and  fill  wetlands,  or  create  point  and  non- 
point.  source  pollution,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  must 
comply  with  the  necessary  permit  requirements. 

U.S.  Forest  Service  -  Monongehela  National  Forest 

A  small  portion  of  the  Canaan  Valley  is  now  in  federal 
ownership  as  part  of  Monongehela  National  Forest.  In 
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addition,  the  Forest  Service  has  a  proclamation  boundary 
through  the  southern  one-third  of  the  Valley.  The  Forest 
Service  indicates  no  intent  to  exercise  its  purchase 
right  within  this  boundary  at  the  present.  A  resolution 
of  overlapping  jurisdictions  between  U.S.  Forest  Service 
and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  be  necessary  upon 
project  approval.  In  addition,  joint  use  or  cooperative 
use  agreements  may  be  beneficial  to  National  Forest  and 
refuge  operations. 

Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 

In  April,  1977,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  (now  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission;  hereinafter  "FPC")  licensed 
the  Allegheny  Power  System  Corporation  to  construct  the 
Davis  Pumped  Storage  Hydroelectric  Project  (FPC  Project 
#2709)  in  the  Canaan  Valley.  That  license  is  now  under 
review  by  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  lower  reservoir  of  the  project  would  be 
a  7,000  acre  drawdown  lake  known  as  Blackwater  Lake. 

It  is  recommended  the  interested  reader  review  the  following 
documents : 
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a.  United  States  of  America  Federal  Power  Commission 
Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement 

Davis  Pumped  Storage  Project  No.  2709 
West  Virginia  -  February,  1974 

b.  United  States  of  America  Federal  Power  Commission 
Davis  Pumped  Storage  Project  No.  2709 
Presiding  Administrative  Law  Judge’s  Initial 
Decision  upon  Application  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act  for  a  License  for  the  Davis  Pumped 
Storage  Hydroelectric  Project  -  June  10,  1976 

c.  United  States  of  America  Federal  Power  Commission 
Opinion  No.  794  -  Opinion  and  Order  Granting 

License  for  Davis  Power  Project  No.  2709  -  April  21,  1977 


A  brief  description  of  the  Davis  Power  Project  is  presented 
here  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  immensity  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  project  without  going  into  the  detail  of 
the  above  documents. 


On  July  24,  1970,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  issued  notice 
regarding  application  by  Monongahela  Power  Company,  West 
Penn.  Power  Company,  and  the  Potomac  Edison  Company — the 
three  operating  companies  comprising  the  Allegheny  Power 
System — seeking  authority  to  build  Davis  Power  Project  No. 
2709,  a  pumped-storage  generating  facility  on  the  Black- 
water  River  in  Canaan  Valley  near  Davis,  Tucker  County, 

West  Virginia.  The  proposed  project  consists  of: 
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(1)  An  upper  reservoir  on  Cabin  Mountain  with  gross  storage 
capacity  of  28,U00  acre-feet  and  a  maximum  surface  of 
550  acres. 

(2)  A  lower  reservoir  in  Canaan  Valley  with  gross  storage 
capacity  of  170,000  acre-feet  and  a  maximum  surface  of 
7,000  acres. 

(3)  A  1,000  mw  pumped-storage  generating  station. 

(U)  Power  transmission  lines  and  water  conduit  facilities. 

(5)  An  as  yet  largely  unspecified  Fish  and  Wildlife 
mitigation  plan  and  Land  Acquisition  Program. 

Proposed  dimensions  of  the  lower  reservoir  are  approximately 
10  miles  long  and  3-1/2  miles  across  at  its  widest  point, 
with  a  55-mile  shore  line.  Maximum  operating  drawdown 
during  normal  precipitation  periods  would  be  U  feet,  with 
water  level  flucuations  of  lesser  magnitude  occurring  daily. 
Proposed  maximum  drawdown  of  the  upper  reservoir  is  57  feet. 
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The  Davis  Project  as  proposed  would  he  a  pure  pumped  storage 
hydro-electric  project.  Water  stored  in  the  lower  reservoir 
would  he  pumped  to  the  upper  reservoir  during  hours  when 
other  demands  for  electricity  are  low,  generally  during  the 
night  and  weekends.  This  water  would  he  stored  in  the  upper 
reservoir  until  released  during  the  hours  when  demands  for 
electricity  are  high.  The  project  would  he  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  1,000  mw  for  periods  of  up  to  18.5  hours  starting  with 
a  full  upper  reservoir. 

Fluctuations  in  the  lower  reservoir  water  level  caused  hy  the 
operation  of  the  project  would  he  a  maximum  of  4  feet  per 
week,  from  elevation  3,182  to  3,178,  and,  during  average 
operating  conditions,  the  fluctuation  would  he  limited  to 
2  or  3  feet  per  week.  The  shortest  period  of  time  in  which 
this  4-foot  fluctuation  could  occur  would  he  18.5  hours, 
and  then  only  if  the  project  is  being  operated  continuously 
for  that  period  in  the  generating  phase.  Fluctuation  in 
the  upper  reservoir  will  he  57  feet  from  elevation  3,985/ 
to  4,042. 

The  proposed  powerhouse  would  he  a  surface  structure  enclosing 
four  250  mw  pump-turbines  and  one  starting  turbine  generator 
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of  about  25  mw  capacity.  The  powerhouse  will  be  about  325 
feet  long  and  136  feet  wide.  A  tailrace  channel,  approxi¬ 
mately  500  feet  long  and  varying  from  2U0  to  670  feet  in 
width,  would  connect  the  powerhouse  to  the  lower  reservoir. 

Two  transformers,  approximately  25  feet  high,  would  be 
located  on  the  roof  deck  of  the  powerhouse  and  would  connect 
to  a  switchyard  adjacent  to  the  powerhouse.  The  switchyard 
would  be  approximately  550  feet  long  and  370  feet  wide. 

The  powerhouse  and  switchyard  would  be  located  in  a  partially 
secluded  area  on  the  east  bank  of  the  lower  reservoir  at 
the  end  of  a  narrow  arm  and  across  a  peninsula  which  would 
be  formed  by  the  lake. 

Two  single  circuit  500  kv  lines  will  extend  from  the  powerhouse 
site,  generally  in  a  northeasterly  direction  for  about  9 
miles  to  an  existing  500  kv  line  which  extends  from  Monon- 
gahela's  Prunytown  substation  to  Mt.  Storm  generating  plant 
of  the  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company  (VEPC0). 
Electrically,  the  two  lines  would  be  connected  to  the 
existing  transmission  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  two 
independent  500  kv  circuits  from  the  switchyard,  one  to 
the  Prunytown  substation  and  the  other  to  the  Mt .  Storm 
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generating  plant. 


The  route  which  has  been  selected  for  the  proposed  overhead 
transmission  lines  consists  of  two  sections.  The  first 
section,  covering  a  distance  of  about  1  mile,  would  begin 
at  the  switchyard  adjoining  the  powerhouse  and  pass  over 
Cabin  Mountain  through  a  saddle  in  an  easterly  direction. 
The  second  section,  covering  a  distance  of  about  8  miles, 
will  follow  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  Mt .  Storm  and  will  pass  through  predominantly 
stripmined  areas  having  limited  public  access.  The  lines 
would  cross  State  Route  93  at  a  point  near  the  Mt.  Storm 
generating  plant.  The  corridor  containing  both  sections 
of  the  lines  would  be  350  to  U00  feet  wide,  the  nominal 
width  required  to  meet  National  electric  safety  code 
clearances . 

The  Allegheny  Power  System  has  developed  a  plan  whereby 
they  proposed  that  an  area  of  some  6,21+0  acres  owned  by 
them  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  lower  reservoir  would 
be  preserved  in  its  natural  state  for  wildlife  management 
and  hunting.  (See  Fig.  2).  The  company's  proposal  is 
described  in  the  Initial  Decision  of  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Kaplan,  pertinent  portions  of  which  are  set  forth 
as  Appendix  D. 
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Other  parties  to  the  Davis  Power  Project  licensing  pro¬ 
ceeding  before  the  Federal  Power  Commission  advanced  other 
proposals  for  land  acquisition  and  land  use  management 
which  they  felt  would  be  necessary  to  mitigate  for  project- 
occasioned  losses  to  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  to 
enhance  the  recreational  potential  of  the  project.  The 
testimony  in  the  proceeding  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  some  officials  of  the  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  contained  a  recommendation  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  order  the  dedication  of  20,176  acres  in  the  valley 
and  as  much  as  U,152  acres  outside  the  Valley  for  mitigative 
purposes . 

In  response  to  these  proposals,  the  Commission  determined 
that  it  would  not  decide  precisely  how  much  land  it  would 
order  to  be  set  aside  for  mitigation  of  the  losses  that 
will  be  caused  by  construction  of  the  project,  particularly 
the  lower  reservoir.  Instead,  it  gave  the  licensee  three 
years  after  the  issuance  of  the  license  to  complete  a  study, 
after  consultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  determine  the  amount  of  land 
needed  to  mitigate  wildlife  impacts,  and  one  more  year  to 
file  a  complete  mitigation  plan  in  revised  form. 
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Accordingly,  it  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time  the 
extent  to  which  the  Davis  Project,  as  it  will  be  further 
defined  by  the  Commission  in  four  years,  may  have  impacts 
in  the  southern  portion  of  Canaan  Valley  which  are  similar 
to  those  which  would  be  caused  by  the  proposal  addressed 
in  this  draft  EIS. 
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(5ft  e  Gxisting  Gnvironment 


II.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


A.  Physical  Factors 


1.  Climate 


The  climate  in  Canaan  Valley  is  influenced  primarily 
by  continental  weather  patterns.  Winds  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  from  the  west  and  the  valley  lies  on  the 
path  of  most  of  the  eastward  moving  cyclonic  weather 
systems .  Orographic  lifting  due  to  the  Allegheny 
Front  Range  produces  precipitation  and  cloudiness 
throughout  the  year.  The  surrounding  mountains 
restrict  air  flow  in  the  valle2/  and  create  a  "frost- 
pocket"  effect,  particularly  during  periods  of 
radiational  cooling. 

The  combined  effect  of  all  of  the  above  factors  re- 

t 

results  in  a  cold,  humid,  rigorous  climate  only 
slightly  warmer  than  tundra  areas  far  to  the  north. 
The  growing  season  is  short  with  the  average  being 
90  frost-free  days.  Below  freezing  temperatures 
have  been  recorded  for  every  month  of  the  year.  Snow 
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has  been  recorded  during  every  month  except  July  and 
August.  Snovfall  is  normally  very  heavy  and  averages 
over  91  inches/year.  The  1976-77  snovfall  vas  235 
inches.  One-time  depths  to  U8  inches  have  been  re¬ 
corded.  Temperatures  range  betveen  a  high  of  95°  F. 
and  a  low  of  -26°  F.  with  the  mean  annual  temperature 
being  F. 

Clear  skies  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
vith  only  8l  days  being  clear,  the  remainder  being 
cloudy  or  partly  cloudy.  Total  rainfall  averages 
51  inches  and  is  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
year. 

Comparison  of  climatological  information  for  other 
weather  stations  indicates  Canaan  Valley  is  very 
similar  to  other  high  country  areas  along  the 
Canadian  -  United  States  border,  for  example,  the 
Tupper  Lake  region  of  the  Northern  Adirondack  Plateau 
in  New  York  State. 
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2.  Topography,  Physiography,  and  Geology 


The  proposed  refuge  would  he  located  in  eastern 
Tucker  County,  West  Virginia,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  where  the  Paleozoic 
sedimentary  rocks  are  gently  folded  into  broad, 
north-northeastward  trending  anticlines  and  syn¬ 
clines.  This  area  is  a  westward  extension  of  the 
folding  of  the  Ridge  and  Valley  Province,  although 
the  folds  are  not  as  pronounced  and  the  dip  of  the 
strata  rarely  exceeds  15  degrees.  In  spite  of  the 
gentle  attitude  of  the  layered  rocks,  differential 
erosion  has  carved  deep  valleys  in  the  weaker  beds 
and  left  the  more  durable  rocks  as  high  ridges . 

The  project  location  is  an  upland  surface  of  high 
relief  ranging  in  elevation  from  3,100  to  k,b00  feet. 
Near  the  site,  this  surface  is  approximately  15  miles 
wide,  from  east  to  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  escarpment  of  the  Allegheny  Front  and  on  the 
west  by  Backbone  Mountain.  Situated  in  the  eastern 
half  of  this  rugged  upland  is  an  elliptical  basin, 
lU  miles  long  and  U  miles  wide,  known  as  Canaan  Valley. 
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The  valley  is  ringed  by  hills  as  much  as  1,000  feet 
high,  breached  only  in  the  northwest  sector  where  the 
Blackwater  River  has  carved  an  exit  from  the  valley. 

The  ridge  ringing  Canaan  Valley  is  known  as  Canaan 
Mountain  in  the  southwest  sector.  Brown  Mountain  in 
the  northwest  sector,  and  Cabin  Mountain  on  the  east 
side  of  the  valley. 

The  Blackwater  River  and  its  tributaries ,  the  North 
Branch,  Glade  Run,  and  the  Little  Blackwater  River, 
drain  Canaan  Valley.  Stream  gradients  along  the 
valley  floor  are  low  and  marshes  are  found  along  the 
watercourses.  The  waters  from  the  marshes  are  dark, 
giving  the  name  to  the  Blackwater  River. 

3.  Soils 


The  Canaan  Valley  is  made  up  of  two  major  soil  associ¬ 
ations:  Wet  Terrace  Land-Deralb-Blago  Association  and 
the  Deralb-Calvin-Belmont  Association.  The  only  major 
Wet  Terrace  Land  Association  is  found  exclusively  in 
the  Canaan  Valley  in  Tucker  County  and  comprises  the 
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major  portion  of  the  valley  floor.  The  Dekalb  Associ¬ 
ation  is  found  on  the  slopes  ringing  the  valley  floor. 

In  the  valley  both  associations  have  very  severe 
limitations  in  use  for  agricultural  or  commercial 
practices.  Several  lesser  wetland  terrace  areas  exist 
in  the  state,  the  most  notable  being  the  Cranberry 
Glades  in  southwestern  Pocahontas  County,  a  botanical 
study  area  of  Monongehela  National  Forest. 

a .  Wet  Terrace  Land 

Wet  terrace  land  is  a  moderately  deep  to  deep, 
somewhat  poorly  drained  land  type  that  developed  in 
various  kinds  of  material.  All  of  this  land  in 
Canaan  Valley  is  in  nearly  level  areas  at  an  elevation 
of  more  than  3,000  feet. 

Near  Wet  Terrace  Land  are  the  very  poorly  drained 
Blago  soils ,  the  well  drained  Belmont  soils ,  and  the 
somewhat  poorly  drained  Nolo  soils .  Also  near  this 
land  type  are  the  well  drained  Calvin  soils,  neutral 
substratum,  and  the  moderately  well  drained  Albrights 
soils . 
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The  texture  of  the  surface  layer  of  Wet  Terrace 
Land  ranges  from  loam  to  silty  clay  loam,  but  it 
is  dominantly  silt  loam.  The  uppermost  15  to  18 
inches  is  mainly  material  deposited  by  slack  water. 
Unconforming  residual  material  occurs  below  this 
depth,  except  in  minor  areas. 

Poor  drainage  and  slow  permeability  most  affect  use 
and  management.  Wet  Terrace  Land  is  slowly  permeable 
and  is  saturated  with  water  in  spring  and  in  fall. 

It  is  very  strongly  acid  in  the  upper  part.  Natural 
fertility  is  moderate. 

A  few  acres  of  this  land  have  been  improved  for 
pasture  and  hay,  but  in  most  places  the  cover  is 
povertygrass ,  sedges,  and  brackens.  Some  kind  of 
artificial  drainage  is  needed  to  produce  satisfactory 
yields  of  hay,  pasture,  or  rotated  crops.  Because 
this  land  has  a  slowly  permeable,  clayey  subsurface 
layer,  open  ditches  provide  more  effective  drainage 
than  tile  in  most  areas  where  any  agriculture  is 
attempted. 
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b.  Dekalb  Series 


The  Dekalb  series  soils  sire  moderately  deep  to 
deep,  well  drained  soils  that  developed  on  uplands 
in  acid,  gray  material  weathered  from  sandstone 
and  siltstone.  These  soils  range  from  gently 
sloping  to  very  steep  and,  in  most  places,  are 
covered  with  a  considerable  amount  of  stones  and 
boulders . 

In  the  center  of  Canaan  Valley  and  on  the  plateaus, 
these  soils  are  in  gently  sloping  areas  adjacent  to 
somewhat  poorly  drained  soils.  The  Dekalb  soils  are 
very  strongly  acid  or  extremely  acid  and  are  moder¬ 
ately  permeable.  Natural  fertility  is  moderately 
low. 

U.  Hydrology  and  Hydrography 

The  refuge  project  would  be  located  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Blackwater  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Cheat 
River.  The  Blackwater  River  rises  between  Cabin, 

Brown,  and  Canaan  Mountains  in  Tucker  County  and  flows 
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in  a  westerly  direction  to  its  junction  with  Dry  Fork. 
Below  the  junction  the  stream  is  known  as  Black  Fork 
and  flows  about  h  miles  to  the  town  of  Parsons ,  West 
Virginia,  where  it  combines  with  Shavers  Fork  to  form 
the  Cheat  River.  From  Parsons,  the  Cheat  River  flows 
about  80  river  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Mononga- 
hela  River. 

The  drainage  area  of  the  Blackwater  River  within  the 
Canaan  Valley  is  approximately  55  square  miles.  The 
nearest  USGS  gaging  station  on  the  Blackwater  River  is 
located  about  O.H  miles  southwest  of  Davis,  West  Virginia. 
The  gage  measures  86.2  square  miles  of  drainage  area, 
which  includes  the  estimated  55  mile  drainage  area  within 
the  Canaan  Valley.  Streamflow  records  at  the  Davis  gage 
from  1921  to  1970  indicate  an  average  flow  of  191  cfs,  a 
maximum  instantaneous  flow  of  7,170  cfs,  and  a  minimum 
daily  flow  of  1.5  cfs.  The  highest  annual  runoff  of  the 
Blackwater  River  occurred  during  1955-56  and  averaged 
362  cfs;  the  lowest  annual  runoff  occurred  during  1958-59 
and  averaged  125  cfs.  For  the  period  1951-71  the  average 
annual  precipitation  exceeded  the  average  annual  runoff 
by  about  22  inches. 
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a.  Water  Quality 


A  great  deal  of  water  quality  work  was  done  in  the 
Canaan  Valley  in  preparation  of  the  Davis  Project 
EIS  and  details  are  available  in  that  document. 
Briefly,  Allegheny  Power  System’s  water  quality 
study  was  done  in  the  Canaan  Valley  during  June 
and  August  1971,  and  entailed  biological  analysis, 
sediment  analysis,  and  water  analysis  from  31  sites 
that  included  a  number  of  chemical  parameters.  The 
FPC  Staff  conducted  an  independent  field  study 
during  the  period  of  May  9,  1973  to  June  22,  1973. 
Water  quality  analyses  were  conducted  at  two-week 
intervals  at  10  sites.  Seventeen  chemical  para¬ 
meters  were  measured  in  the  field.  Aquatic 
invertebrate  sampling  and  analysis  were  also 
conducted  at  selected  sites.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  supplied  its  available  data 
for  two  stations  on  the  Blackwater  River  down¬ 
stream  from  the  proposed  project  and  for  one 
station  on  Beaver  Creek  which  joins  the  Blackwater 
River  immediately  outside  the  valley  watershed. 
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Based  on  the  available  data,  it  would  appear  that 
the  waters  of  the  Blackwater  River  and  major  tribu¬ 
taries  within  the  proposed  project  area  are  of  good 
quality  and  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  A  majority  of  the  primary  production 
present  is  in  the  form  of  benthic  and  attached 
algal  growth  and  periphyton.  Temperature  values 
are  somewhat  below  the  ranges  favorable  for  warm 
water  biota,  except  in  the  beaver  ponds  where  bass 
stocking  by  the  State  has  proven  successful.  The 
cold  water  trout  fishery  is  considered  to  be  a 
"put  and  take"  program  though  some  natural  production 
is  occurring. 

The  nutrient  levels  present  appear  to  be  adequate 
to  support  a  greater  production  than  is  now  apparent. 
Factors  such  as  temperature,  streamflow,  and  water 
color  may  be  limiting  productivity.  The  analysis 
of  benthic  invertebrates  indicates  a  fairly  diverse 
assemblage  of  organisms  generally  considered  as 
being  intolerant  to  pollutants. 
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5 .  Air  Quality 


The  air  quality  is  relatively  good,  other  than  some 
particulate  matter  and  gaseous  emissions  introduced 
by  the  coal-fired  Mount  Storm  steam-electric  generating 
plant,  homes,  and  businesses. 

6.  Vegetation  (See  Fig.  3,  jacket  pocket) 

Canaan  Valley  harbors  plant  life  which  found  sanctuary 
in  cool,  poorly  drained  areas  after  Pleistocene  glaci¬ 
ation  had  forced  them  south  of  their  former  range. 

Many  plants  and  animals  inhabiting  the  Valley  are  also 
found  in  southern  Canada  (Brooks,  unpublished).  An 
unusual  sedge,  Carex  atherodes  is  found  only  in  the 
Glade  Run  section  of  Canaan  Valley  and  is  the  only 
reported  site  in  West  Virginia.  This  disjunct  popu¬ 
lation  is  generally  found  in  Canada  from  Ontario  to 
British  Columbia  and  in  the  midwest  border  states . 

Allard  and  Leonard  (1952)  reported  discovering  other 
unusual  plants  in  Canaan  Valley,  including  northern 
jack-in- the-pulpit ,  marsh  marigold,  Jacob's  ladder. 
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creeping  snowberry,  narrowleaf  gentian,  bluewood  aster. 


and  panicled  aster.  Other  species  which  he  reported 
finding  are  balsam  fir,  Scirpus  rubrotinctus ,  fox  grape, 
and  musk  mallow.  Clarkson  (1966)  reports  that  the  high 
altitude  and  cool,  wet  climate  is  reflected  in  present 
flora  as  it  was  in  the  primeval  forest,  even  though 
interference  of  man  has  altered  component  species.  A 
distinctly  northern  flora  exists,  with  at  least  three 
plants  —  Juncus  f iliformis ,  yellow  avens ,  and  cranberry 
tree  —  reaching  the  southern-most  limit  of  their  known 
range  in  the  valley.  Other  Canaan  Valley  flora  having 
a  distinct  northern  range  are  listed  below. 

Red  spruce  (Picea  rubens ) 

Bulrush  (Scirpus  atrovirens ) 

White  hellebore  or  "elleber"  (Veratrum  yiride) 

Wild  lily  of  the  valley  ( Mainanthemum  canadense ) 
Glaucous  willow  (Salix  discolor) 

Purple  avens  (Geurn  rivale ) 

Dwarf  red  bramble  ( Rubus  pubes cens ) 

Red  raspberry  (Rubus  strigosus ) 

Dalibarda  (Dalibarda  repens ) 

Glade  spurge  (Euphorbia  purpurea) 
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Alder-leaved,  buckthorn  (Rhamnus  alnifolia) 


Bristly  sarsaparilla  (Aralia  hispida) 

Allegheny  menziesia  (Menziesia  pilosa) 

Wild  holly  (Nemopanthus  mucronata) 

Canaan  Valley  was  cooler,  more  moist,  and  less  able 
to  support  forest  growth  during,  and  for  many  years 
after,  glacial  periods.  Climate  altered  following 
withdrawal  of  the  ice  sheets.  Soils  accumulated,  some 
"boggy  places  dried,  and  a  red  spruce  forest  predominated. 
By  the  time  the  area  was  settled  in  late  l800’s  high 
yields  of  80,000  to  100,000  board  feet  per  acre  made 
this  one  of  the  most  valuable  forests  in  eastern  North 
America.  Stands  of  balsam  fir  were  also  present  (Brooks, 
unpublished) . 

Open  bogs,  stream  margins,  and  natural  clearings  were 
characterized  by  boreal  associations  of  flora  and 
fauna  —  a  composite  of  cold  area  species  which  amazed 
knowledgeable  visitors  (Brooks,  unpublished). 
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B.  Land  Uses 


1 .  Supporting  Services 

a.  Transportation 

Transportation  throughout  Tucker  County  is  rela¬ 
tively  good  though  restricted  mainly  to  passenger 
vehicles.  Roads  are  generally  hard  surface  in  very 
good  condition.  No  major  interstate  highway  system 
exists  near  the  proposed  refuge.  State  Routes  32 
and  935  which  adjoin  or  pass  through  the  Canaan 
Valley,  are  major  local  connectors  in  and  out  of 
Tucker  County.  Route  93  runs  northeast-southwest 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  valley.  Route  32 
runs  north-south  through  the  valley  on  its  western 
edge.  Several  local  roads  spur  from  Route  32  within 
the  valley. 

The  proposed  Interstate  Corridor  H  project  has  several 
alternate  routes,  one  of  which  directly  influences 
Canaan  Valley.  The  so-called  Alternate  C  would  be 
within  a  one-mile  wide  corridor  between  Wymer, 
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West  Virginia  and  U.S.  50  near  Keyser,  West  Virginia. 
The  corridor  would  roughly  parallel  Route  32  through 
the  heart  of  Canaan  Valley.  The  Parsons  alternate 
would  run  northeasterly  from  Elkins  through  Parsons 
and  parallel  Route  93  on  the  north  of  the  proposed 
refuge  site.  No  selection  has  been  made  on  the 
several  alternate  routes  proposed  but  it  appears 
at  present  that  the  Parsons  route  will  be  considered 
the  more  viable  alternative  with  respect  to 
environmental  considerations. 

b.  Utilities 


Electrical  and  telephone  services  are  available 
to  all  Canaan  Valley  and  Tucker  County  residents. 

No  centralized  water  or  sewer  system  is  available 
in  the  valley  and  residents  are  on  individual  wells 
and  septic  systems.  Solid  waste  disposal  from  local 
residences  is  accomplished  through  sanitary  landfills 
outside  of  the  valley. 

Immediately  north  of  Canaan  Valley  in  Grant  County 
is  the  Mt.  Storm  generating  facility  operated  by  Vepco. 
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within  the  National  Forest  Proclamation  boundary  and 
possible  cooperative  use  of  a  very  small  amount  of 
Forest  Service  acreage  for  overlooks  or  vistas. 

The  100,000-acre  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area  being  developed  within  the  National 
Forest  is  located  within  10  miles  south-southeast  of 
the  proposed  refuge.  The  area  is  primarily  designed  for 
camping,  hiking,  nature  observation,  fishing,  and  hunting 
and  is  expected  to  attract  five  million  visitors  by  the 
year  2000.  Portions  of  the  nearby  Dolly  Sods  Wilderness 
Area  are  included  in  the  Monongahela  National  Forest 
but  will  not  be  included  within  the  project  boundary 
of  the  proposed  refuge. 

Deep  Creek  Lake,  with  a  surface  area  of  about  3,900 
acres,  lies  about  25  air  miles  north  of  the  proposed 
project  in  Garrett  County,  Maryland.  The  Maryland  De¬ 
partment  of  Natural  Resources  maintains  a  State  Park  at 
the  lake  and  a  wide  variety  of  recreational  facilities 
are  provided  by  private  entrepreneurs.  Presently  there 
are  about  1,700  seasonal  cottages  and  500  year-round 
residences  located  around  the  lake. 
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In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  areas,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  public  and  private  facilities  in  the 
northeast  region  of  West  Virginia  that  provide  a  wide 
array  of  water  and  land  oriented  outdoor  recreation 
activities  for  the  general  public  throughout  the  year. 

3 .  Minerals 


The  Canaan  Valley  is  surprisingly  devoid  of  mineral 
resources  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  Tucker  County. 
Immediately  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Valley 
extensive  strip  mining  activity  occurs  where  the  coal 
bearing  strata  approach  the  surface  along  Beaver  Creek. 

To  date  no  coal  deposits  in  merchantable  quantities  have 
been  located,  primarily  due  to  the  anticlinal  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Valley  which  allowed  the  coal  bearing  strata 
to  be  eroded  away. 

Mineral  leases  exist  on  a  number  of  ownerships  in  the 
Valley,  primarily  for  the  natural  gas  reserves  in  the 
Oriskany  and  Tuscarora  sands  underlying  the  Valley.  A 
number  of  test  wells  were  drilled  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  Valley  with  at  least  one  production  well 
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resulting.  No  major  gas  field  development  activity  is 
occurring  at  present. 

Limestone  is  in  abundance  in  the  Valley  but  no  commercial 
quarries  are  present.  Limestone  outcrops  in  areas  outside 
of  the  Valley  are  more  easily  marketed  and  generally 
are  of  a  higher  commercial  quality.  Some  small  lime¬ 
stone  milling  operations  were  constructed  in  the  Valley 
in  the  past  for  local  farm  use  but  lime  is  now  trucked 
in  from  outside  sources. 

h .  Archaeology 

Surveys  conducted  by  State  and  private  historical  and 
archaeological  groups  have  failed  to  disclose  any  sites 
of  archaeological  significance.  While  some  artifacts 
have  been  discovered  in  farm  fields,  they  appear  to  be 
derived  from  nomadic  hunting  parties  that  used  the  Valley 
in  foraging.  (Davis  Power  Project  FEIS). 
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C.  Wildlife 


1 .  Mammals  and  Birds 


Wildlife  species  in  Canaan  Valley  tend  to  be  typical 
of  the  general  West  Virginia  -  Pennsylvania  border 
region  with  few  exceptions.  Of  note,  however,  are 
the  large  breeding  population  of  American  Woodcock 
(Philohela  minor)  and  presence  of  the  New  England 
Cottontail  Rabbit  (Sylvilagus  transitionalis )  and 
Snowshoe  Hare  ( Lepus  americanus ) . 

A  number  of  wildlife  inventories  have  been  made  in 
Canaan  Valley,  primarily  in  conjunction  with  activities 
related  to  the  Davis  Power  Project.  Both  game  and  non¬ 
game  species  were  studied  with  the  bulk  of  the  research 
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efforts  going  into  game  species  because  of  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  out-of-doors  recreational  activities. 

As  a  result,  population  numbers  for  wildlife  species 
and  public  use  activities  associated  with  the  species 
listed  herein  represent  only  hunter  associated  use  and 
do  not  reflect  other  equally  valid  uses  such  as  wild¬ 
life  observation,  photography  or  birdwatching. 

The  following  is  a  brief  annotation  of  some  of  the 
major  game  and  non-game  species  found  in  the  valley: 

a.  Upland  Game  Birds 

Woodcock  (Philohela  minor) .  Canaan  Valley  has  only 
been  actively  farmed  in  this  century.  Grassland 
farming  has  been  the  most  stable  agricultural 
practice.  Grazing  continues  over  much  of  the  Valley 
and  is  recognized  as  an  effective  and  economical 
woodcock  management  practice.  A  resident  woodcock 
population  of  approximately  1,300  birds  exist  in 
Canaan  Valley.  This  population  is  limited  by  the 
amount  of  grazed  land.  During  migration  more  than 
2,200  birds  utilize  the  Valley. 
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In  1969  Canaan  Valley  provided  500  man-days  of 
woodcock  hunting.  Canaan  Valley  has  received 
National  acclaim  for  its  superior  woodcock  hunting 
( Slaymaker ,  197  0 ) . 

Approximately  2,815  acres  of  woodcock  habitat  (alder, 
aspen,  and  Spiraea  spp.)  exist  in  Canaan  Valley 
(less  State  Park — Table  2).  Fifty  percent  of  this 
acreage  has  been  grazed  in  the  past. 

Common  Snipe  ( Capella  gallinago ) .  Canaan  Valley  is 
the  southern  extent  of  the  known  breeding  range  of 
the  range  of  the  common  snipe  (igo,  unpublished). 
During  migration,  snipe  frequently  concentrate  in 
the  Valley.  Approximately  225  man-days  of  snipe 
hunting  presently  exist  per  year. 

Wild  Turkey  (Meleagris  gallopavo ) .  Seasonal  mortality 
data  indicates  approximately  330  wild  turkeys  exist 
in  Canaan  Valley  and  adjacent  mountain  slopes. 
Approximately  2,085  man-days  of  hunting  is  annually 
provided  by  this  population.  Fall  population  levels 
are  low  in  the  annual  cycle,  but  the  area  provides 
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a  mixed  grassland,  woodland  distribution  essential 


for  good  turkey  production.  Habitat  distribution, 
especially  where  mountain  slopes  meet  the  Valley 
floor,  is  a  major  factor  in  maintaining  healthy 
population  levels. 

Ruffed  Grouse  ( Bonasa  umbellus ) .  In  former  years, 
Canaan  Valley  was  considered  a  ruffed  grouse  hunting 
"hotspot.”  The  population  expanded  rapidly  after 
a  decline  in  the  mid-sixties  and  excellent  hunting 
has  been  experienced  during  the  mid-1970's.  Aspen, 
the  most  important  food  item  of  grouse  in  similar 
habitats  in  north-central  states,  is  in  short  supply 
in  West  Virginia.  A  total  of  257  acres  exist  in 
the  Valley. 

Rails  (Rallus  spp. ,  Porzana  spp. ,  and  Coturnicops 
spp.).  Canaan  Valley  is  located  within  the  summer 
range  of  the  king  ( Rallus  elegans ) ,  Virginia  (Rallus 
limicola) ,  and  sora  (Porsana  Carolina)  rail.  Both 
sora  and  yellow  rail  ( Coturnicops  noveboracensis ) 
have  been  harvested  during  migration. 
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b .  Upland  Game  Animals 


White-tailed  Deer  (Odocoileus  virginianus ) .  Deer 
and  deer  hunters  have  increased  in  Canaan  Valley 
and  adjacent  mountain  slopes.  The  Valley  (excluding 
Canaan  State  Park)  supports  a  pre-hunting  season 
population  of  about  1,595  deer. 

In  1970,  3,983  man-days  were  spent  deer  hunting 
with  gun  and  bow  in  Canaan  Valley.  Seventy-eight 
percent  of  this  hunting  occurs  during  the  12-day 
gun  season,  and  the  remainder  during  the  2-1/2- 
month  b6w  season.  The  area  has  a  high  concentration 
of  archery  hunters. 

Black  Bear*  (Euarctos  americanus).  West  Virginia’s 
black  bear  has  retained  its  wild  status.  Present 
man-days  of  bear  hunting  in  Canaan  Valley  and  its 
adjacent  slopes  is  25  for  the  l8-day  hunting  season. 

Raccoon  (Procyon  lotor ) .  Raccoons  probably  provide 
hunters  with  more  recreation  than  any  other  game 
species.  They  may  be  pursued  with  dogs  113  days 
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of  the  year.  Harvest  of  raccoons  is  limited  to 
approximately  3  months. 

Canaan  Valley  (less  State  Park)  presently  maintains 
a  raccoon  population  of  approximately  250.  The 
population  provides  about  56  man-days  of  hunting, 
occurring  primarily  along  streams  and  around  beaver 
ponds . 

Rabbits  (Sylvilagus  spp.).  The  eastern  cottontail 
(_S.  f loridanus )  and  the  New  England  Cottontail  (3_. 
transitionalis )  inhabit  Canaan  Valley.  Rabbit 
hunting  is  primarily  restricted  to  the  Valley  floor 

0 

in  open  fields  and  alder-Spiraea  spp.  thickets.  In 
1968,  3,2^7  rabbits  were  harvested,  representing 
50  percent  of  Tucker's  County's  rabbit  harvest. 
During  the  same  year,  3,367  man-days  of  hunting 
were  provided. 

Snowshoe  Hare  ( Lepus  americanus ) .  Snowshoe  hare 
populations  in  the  Valley  are  small  and  opportunity 
for  hunting  is  limited. 
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Gray  Squirrel  ( Sciurus  carolinensis ) .  The  gray 


squirrel  is  found  in  limited  numbers  at  this 
elevation. 

c.  Furbearers 


Beaver  ( Castor  canadensis ) .  Tucker  County  is  West 
Virginia’s  leading  county  of  beaver  harvest.  Canaan 
Valley  furnishes  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
county's  harvest.  One  hundred-nine  beaver  were 
trapped  in  Canaan  Valley  during  the  1972-73  season. 

The  present  population  is  stabilized  at  about  520, 
and  accounts  for  approximately  600  man-days  of  • 
recreation  per  year. 

One  must  consider  the  following  items  when  evaluating 
the  effects  of  beaver  on  the  resources:  (l)  the 
scientific  and  aesthetic  values  that  a  beaver  dam 
provides  photographers,  naturalists,  orthinologists , 
fishermen,  and  hunters;  (2)  fishery  potential  created 
by  beaver  dams;  (3)  development  of  habitat  for  other 
wildlife.  Beaver  create  breeding  habitat  for  waterfowl 
by  providing  the  necessary  food  and  cover  conditions 
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(Swank,  19^9)*  Prior  to  reestablishment  of  beaver 
in  West  Virginia,  there  were  few  nesting  areas  in 
the  valley  for  waterfowl  other  than  wood  ducks  ( Aix 
sponsa) .  Black  ducks  (Anas  rubripes )  are  now  found 
throughout  the  year  in  Canaan  Valley.  When  beaver 
ponds  are  frozen,  the  ducks  feed  in  open  springs. 
Increases  in  beaver  ponds  have  provided  additional 
woodcock  habitat.  Beaver  ponds  often  sustain 
shallow  water  areas  that  are  heavily  utilized  by 
muskrat  ( Ondatra  zibethica) ,  mink  (Mustela  vison) , 
and  common  snipe.  Beaver  ponds  also  furnish  habitat 
for  deer,  non-game  birds  and  mammals ,  and  have 
enabled  a  bass  fishery  to  become  established  in  the 
valley.  There  are  109  known  beaver  ponds  in  Canaan 
Valley  (excluding  Canaan  Valley  State  Park). 

Other  furbearers  include  the  muskrat  (Ondatra 
zibethica) ,  mink  (Mustela  vison) ,  striped  skunk 
(Mephitis  mephitis),  opossum  (Didelphis  marsupialis ) , 
gray  fox  (Urocyon  cinereoargenteus ) ,  red  fox  (Vulpes 
fulva) ,  raccoon  (Procyon  lotor ) ,  bobcat  (Martes 
pennatii ) .  These  furbearers  are  present  at  varying 
levels  in  the  Valley.  Trapper  activity  is  concen- 
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trated  near  aquatic  habitats.  These  species  provide 
approximately  l,UlO  man-days  (2,010  man-days  when 
beaver  are  considered)  of  trapping  recreation  annually. 

d.  Waterfowl 


Waterfowl  in  Canaan  Valley  are  closely  associated 
with  the  beaver  ponds  and  pools  of  the  Blackwater 
River . 

A  Canada  goose  (Brant a  canadensis )  transplant  study 
was  begun  by  the  State  of  West  Virginia  in  1967* 

The  program  has  been  successful,  and  approximately 
five  nests  per  year  have  been  established  on  or 
near  the  109  beaver  ponds.  The  summer  goose  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  approximately  ho  birds.  The  geese 
sustained  limited  hunting  pressure  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  nest  since  their  release.  To  date,  no 
supplementation  of  numbers  has  occurred  during  fall 
or  spring  migrations,  most  likely  due  to  the  position 
of  the  population  outside  normal  flyway  routes  for 
Canada  geese. 
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Canaan  Valley’s  beaver  ponds  and  meandering  streams 


provide  essential  habitat  for  black  duck,  mallard 
( Anas  platyrhynchos ) ,  and  wood  duck  production. 
Breeding  populations  of  black  ducks  are  essentially 
confined  to  remote  beaver  ponds  at  high  elevations, 
due  to  intolerance  of  human  disturbance.  The 
state-wide  population  has  declined,  but  the  Canaan 
Valley  population  has  remained  fairly  stable  at 
approximately  25  pairs.  This  population  represents 
approximately  12  percent  of  the  State  breeding  total. 
Additionally,  populations  of  mallard  and  wood  duck 
are  present  in  small  numbers. 

e •  Other  Migratory  Birds 

Canaan  Valley’s  varied  habitat  provides  food  and 
shelter  for  varied  migrant  and  resident  avian  fauna. 
Songbirds  such  as  the  Nashville  warbler  (Vermivora 
ruficapilla) ,  hermit  thrush  ( Catharus  guttata) , 
veery  (_C .  fuscescens ) ,  cliff  swallow  ( Petrochelidon 
pyrrho nota) ,  boblink  (Dolichonyx  orizivorus ) ,  and  a 
host  of  other  species  are  summer  residents. 
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The  Valley  is  near  the  southern  limit  of  many  species' 
breeding  range.  In  i960 ,  Mr.  Robert  K.  Burns  found 
a  blackbilled  magpie  (Plea  nica  hudsonia)  nest 
containing  five  eggs  on  the  Roscoe  Beall  farm  in 
Canaan  Valley.  Previous  to  this  discovery,  the  most 
easterly  known  nest  of  this  species  was  in  Manitoba, 
about  1+00  miles  north  of  Winnipeg  (Brooks,  1965). 
Other  birds  such  as  the  horned  lark  (Eremophila 
alpestris ,  American  bittern  (Botaurus  lentiginosus ) , 
barred  owl  (Strix  varia) ,  great  horned  owl  (Bubo 
virginianus ) ,  long-eared  owl  (Asio  otus  wilsonianus ) , 
and  a  wide  variety  of  hawks  make  use  of  Canaan  Valley 
either  as  a  feeding,  nesting  and/or  resting  area. 


2.  Fish 


The  fishery  resource  of  Canaan  Valley  is  dependent  on 
the  Blackwater  River  drainage.  Typically,  the  waters 
of  the  Blackwater  River  are  dark  stained  due  to  the 
organic  leachates  from  bog  areas  within  the  Valley. 
The  waters  are  generally  low  in  pH,  nutrients  and 
productivity. 
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The  Blackwater  River  meanders  slowly  through  the  flat, 
swampy  Valley.  Limestone  and  sandstone  formations  and 
spongy,  tundra-like  terrain  contribute  to  drainage 
characteristics  of  low  peak  run-off  and  high  minimum 
streamflow  (Doll,  Meyer,  and  Archer,  1963).  Data 
collected  from  1921  through  1963  show  an  average 
discharge  of  193  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs)  from 
a  drainage  area  of  86.2  square  miles  (Friel,  et  al., 
1967).  Historically,  the  native  brook  trout  (Sal- 
velinus  fontinalis )  was  the  only  game  fish  present 
in  the  Blackwater  River  and  many  of  its  tributaries. 
Records  of  early  Canaan  Valley  travelers  refer  to 
large  catches  of  this  species  (Zurbuck,  unpublished). 

The  severe  ecological  disturbances  of  the  late  19th 
and  early  20th  century  profoundly  altered  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Canaan  Valley  watershed. 

After  heavy  logging  and  repeated  burning,  the  Blackwater 
drainage  stabilized  itself  to  some  degree.  Streams  were 
wider,  shallower,  and  subject  to  more  siltation  and 
higher  summer  temperatures.  Storage  capacity  of  the 
watershed  was  reduced,  resulting  in  lower  flows  during 
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dry  periods.  Reports  of  the  West  Virginia  Fish  Com¬ 
mission  expressed  alarm  at  the  decline  of  fish  popu¬ 
lations  from  1837  to  1877  in  the  Potomac  and  Cheat 
(Blackwater)  drainages  (Kinney,  1958)* 

An  active  trout  fishery  management  program,  coupled 
with  the  introduction  of  non-native  species  by  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  has 
enhanced  populations  to  the  point  where  an  active 
recreational  fishing  program  is  supported. 

Miles  (1968)  reports  5^  miles  of  stream  fishery  habi¬ 
tat  in  Canaan  Valley.  In  addition,  beaver  dams  cover 
approximately  70  acres.  The  principal  use  of  the 
fishery  in  the  Blackwater  River  is  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  put-and-take  trout 
stocking  program.  The  intensive  fishing  pressure  is 
largely  confined  to  areas  outside  the  proposed  refuge. 
A  creel  census  conducted  in  1959  revealed  that  in 
the  Canaan  Valley  the  Blackwater  River  received 
twice  the  angling  pressure  recorded  on  some  other 
important  trout  waters  in  the  state  (Zurbuch,  1962). 

A  summary  of  the  census  information  follows: 
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Miles  censused — l6 


Mean  number  anglers  per  day — 193 

Mean  number  anglers  per  mile  per  day — 12 

Man-hours  per  day — U76 

Angler  days  for  season — 12,Ul8 

Total  catch  for  season — 1^,532 

Return  of  stocked  trout — 90  percent 

Since  that  time  year-round  trout  fishing  has  been 
initiated  and  both  stocking  and  fishing  pressure 
have  increased.  In  1970  nearly  H0,000  trout  weighing 
over  16,000  pounds  were  stocked,  and  fishing  pressure 
was  estimated  at  nearly  27,000  angler  days.  The  stock¬ 
ing  program  has  continued  on  a  yearly  basis  with  the 
annual  stocking  goal  being  between  16,500  and  17,000 
pounds  of  trout.  Fishing  stock  are  obtained  from 
Bowden  National  Fish  Hatchery  and  Leetown  National 
Fish  Hatchery  and  consist  primarily  of  rainbow  trout 
in  the  one  half  pound  class.  A  typical  stocking  for 
the  two  previous  seasons  was  as  shown  in  Table  3. 
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Table  3.  Trout  stocking  in  the  Blackwater  River  Drainage-Canaan  Valley. 


Fall  1975 

-  Spring  1976 

Species 

Weight  (lb) 

No.  Fish 

Wt/Fish  (lb) 

Rainbow  Trout 

11,831 

22,988 

0.51U 

Golden  Rainbow 

2,227 

3,688 

0.603 

Brook  Trout 

- 

- 

- 

Brown  Trout 

2,35b 

9,113 

0.258 

Total 

16,1+12 

35,789 

O.U58 

Fall  1976 

-  Spring  1977 

Rainbow  Trout 

I1* ,  239 

28,081 

0.507 

Golden  Rainbow 

2,182 

3,570 

0.611 

Brook  Trout 

113 

293 

0.385 

Brown  Trout 

523 

2,153 

0.21+2 

17,059  3^,097 


Total 


0.500 


There  is  some  holdover  of  stocked  trout,  especially 
browns,  as  evidenced  by  the  taking  of  occasional  large 
fish.  There  is  some  Brook  trout  fishing  opportunity 
in  Freeland  Run  and  Penitentiary  Run,  both  small 
tributaries  to  the  Blackwater.  Natural  reproduction 
of  trout  is  reported  to  occur  in  both  streams.  Portions 
of  the  Little  Blackwater  and  Blackwater  Rivers  provide 
warm  water  fishing  for  rock  bass  and  largemouth  bass. 
Largemouth  bass  were  successfully  introduced  into  about 
30  beaver  ponds  in  the  Valley  in  1963  and  1964. 

Stream  surveys  in  the  Blackwater  River  in  Canaan  Valley 
reveal  standing  crops  of  fish  ranging  from  46  to  72 
pounds  per  acre  (Miles,  1968).  Table  4  lists  the  fish 
species  collected  from  the  Blackwater  drainage. 
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Table  U.  Fish  species  of  the  Blackwater  River  Drainage 


Game 


Rainbow  trout 
Brown  trout 
Brook  trout 
Largemouth  bass 
Rock  bass 
Green  sunfish 


Salmo  gairdneri 
Salmo  trutta 
Salvelinus  fontinalis 
Micropterus  salmoides 
Ambloplites  rupestris 
Lepomis  cyanellus 


Rough  and  Forage 


Black  bullhead 
White  sucker 
Northern  hog  sucker 
Creek  chub 
River  chub 
Stoneroller 
Rosyface  shiner 
Bluntnose  minnow 
Fathead  minnow 
Silver jaw  minnow 
Longnose  dace 
Blacknose  dace 
Redside  dace 
Banded  darter 
Greenside  darter 
Fantail  darter 
Johnny  darter 
Blackside  darter 
Mottled  sculpin 
Stonecat 


Ictalurus  melas 
Catostomus  commersoni 
Hypentelium  nigricans 
Semotilus  atromaculatus 
Hybopsis  micropogon 
Campostoma  anomalum 
No tr op is  rubellus 
Pimephales  notatus 
Pimenhales  promelas 
Ericymba  buccata 
Rhinichthys  cataractae 
Rhinichthys  atratulus 
Clinostomus  elongatus 
Etheo stoma  zonale 
Etheostoma  blenniodoides 
Etheostoma  f labellare 
Etheostoma  migrum 
Percina  maculata 
Cottus  bairdi 
Noturus  flavus 
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other  sectors  of  the  economy  followed  suit  causing 
underemployment  and  unemployment  leading  to  the  ac¬ 
celerated  emigration  of  the  most  productive  part 
of  the  population  in  the  l8  to  U5  age  group.  At 
the  present  time,  no  single  large  employer  exists 
in  any  part  of  the  County.  A  tannery,  a  charcoal 
plant,  several  small  lumber  mills,  and  some  coal 
mining  are  the  primary  industries  in  Tucker  County. 
The  most  significant  industrial  activity  near  Tucker 
County  occurs  at  VEPCO’s  steam  electric  plant  on 
Mt .  Storm  in  neighboring  Grant  County. 

Economic  advances  in  Tucker  County  in  recent  years 
have  been  related  to  the  development  of  year- 
round  recreational  activities.  The  number  of 
recreational  visitors  coming  into  the  County  each 
year  has  been  increasing.  The  number  of  visitors 
to  Blackwater  Falls  State  Park  for  the  12-month 
period  from  July  1,  1970  to  June  30,  1971  rose  to 
307,800  from  26U,000  in  the  previous  12  months.  By 
1977  the  use  figure  had  risen  to  ^Uo,500.  The 
Canaan  Valley  State  Park  had  2^,925  visitors  from 
July  1,  1970  to  June  30,  197^,  but  with  the  ski 
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facilities  there  becoming  a  major  winter  attraction, 
an  existing  l8-hole  golf  course  and  the  1976  opening 
of  a  new  250-room  lodge,  swimming  pool,  and  con¬ 
vention  facilities,  a  substantial  increase  in  that 
number  occurred  with  a  record  4Ul,U20  visitors 
using  the  area  in  1977. 

Since  the  early  and  middle  1960’s,  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  valley,  primarily  consisting  of  dry  land 
previously  used  for  pasture  and  cool  weather  farming, 
has  been  shifting  to  recreational  development.  The 
Canaan  Valley  State  Park  is  the  major  component  of 
this  development,  comprising  about  6,000  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  the  slopes  of  Cabin  and  Canaan  Mountains . 

The  building  of  second  homes  is  occurring  or  being 
planned  throughout  the  remaining  areas  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  valley  where  private  landowners  hold 
about  9»800  acres. 

Private  development  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Canaan  Valley  is  currently  taking  place  at  an  in¬ 
creased  pace.  Interest  in  the  acquisition  and  the 
development  of  building  sites  has  been  especially 
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stimulated  by  the  attractiveness  of  the  nearby  ski 


and  golf  recreational  opportunities.  Several  prop¬ 
erty  owners  have  either  sold  or  developed  approximately 
220  acres  for  construction  of  second  homes  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities.  Other  property  planned  for  de¬ 
velopment  includes  a  215-acre  camping  area  and  a 
2,300-acre  residential  development.  In  addition, 
there  are  about  1,600  acres  of  other  privately-owned 
land  suitable  for  development.  All  indications  are 
that  development  will  continue,  because  of  the 
existing  amenities  offered  by  Canaan  Valley. 

b .  Population 

The  population  of  Tucker  County  has  been  steadily 
decreasing  since  1910,  principally  because  of 
economic  decline.  In  1970,  Tucker  County  had  a 
population  of  7»^7»  ranking  50th  among  the  State’s 
55  counties,  with  most  of  the  residents  in  the  towns 
of  Parsons,  Davis,  Thomas,  and  certain  smaller  com¬ 
munities  in  the  southern  half  of  the  County  along 
river  valleys . 
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c .  Incomes 


The  deteriorating  economic  situation  of  Tucker  County 
is  also  reflected  in  low  personal  incomes  and  low 
local  government  revenues.  The  County’s  per  capita 
income  in  1969  was  $1,769,  as  compared  to  $2,338  for 
the  State  and  $3,139  for  the  Nation,  and,  in  relation 
to  West  Virginia’s  55  counties,  Tucker  County  ranked 
*+6th  in  median  income.  The  government  of  Tucker 
County  derives  most  of  its  revenues  from  real  estate 
taxes  and  State  and  Federal  grants  and  payments.  In 
fiscal  y^ar  1971 »  /the  government  income  totaled 
$253,572,  of  which  taxes  collected  on  real  estate, 
assessed  at  an  aggregate  value  of  $9,706,930, 
amounted  to  $121,131.  In  addition,  the  County  re¬ 
ceived  $12,000  from  public  utility  taxes;  $78,213 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Federal 
Government;  $18,36*+  from  timber  sales;  and  $23,86*+ 
under  other  programs.  Typically,  annual  salary  for 
teachers  is  $8,26*+  and  the  set  annual  salary  for  all 
service  and  auxiliary  personnel  is  $3, *+86,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  higher  mean  salaries  of  $9,087  and 
$*+  ,*+60,  for  the  two  groups,  respectively,  in  the 
surrounding  counties. 
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d.  Educational  Facilities 


The  physical  plant  of  the  school  system  in  Tucker 
County  is  relatively  old  and  inadequate,  requiring 
improvements,  additions  and  replacement,  with  most 
of  the  buildings  constructed  prior  to  19l0,  some 
dating  back  to  1903  and  even  1887 •  The  present  en¬ 
rollment  is  approximately  1,780  students,  served  by 
a  professional  staff  of  about  100  persons  and  by 
a  custodial  and  auxiliary  staff  of  approximately 
the  same  number.  To  cover  its  total  operating 
budget  of  about  $1,260,000,  the  school  system  has 
received  only  about  $151,500  from  the  local  Tucker 
County  government,  the  remainder  coming  from  Federal 
and  State  funds.  To  bring  the  school  facilities 
up  to  an  acceptable  level,  capital  expenditures  of 
almost  $1  million  will  be  required.  Recently  a 
bond  issue  was  approved  that  will  help  to  upgrade 
the  school  system's  physical  plant. 
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4.  Noise 


Extreme  sound  levels  are  virtually  nonexistent  in 
the  Canaan  Valley.  The  only  areas  of  elevated  noise 
levels  are  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Route  32  traffic 
corridor  and  the  traffic  pattern  is  generally  limited 
to  passenger  cars  and  light  trucks. 
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E.  Probable  Future 'Environment  Without  The  Proposed  Action 


The  present  trend  of  the  environment  in  the  proposed  area 
is  toward  continued  development  as  a  prime  recreation  site 
for  people  primarily  drawn  from  the  nearby  metropolitan 
centers  of  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Such  development  may  or  may  not  be  controlled,  subject  to 
adoption  of  the  zoning  plan  which  has  been  prepared  but 
not  adopted  by  the  citizens  of  the  valley.  Nevertheless, 
the  Service  believes  that,  without  the  proposal,  the 
residential  and  parttime  residential  population  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  over  the  foreseeable  future.  People  are 
attracted  to  the  visual  and  recreational  aspects  of  this 
aesthetically  pleasing  valley. 

Along  with  this  population  growth  and  parttime  residential 
use,  the  unique  boreal  ecosystem  as  it  exists  today  would 
inevitably  diminish  over  a  period  of  time  and  provide  little 
in  the  way  of  suitable  habitat  for  those  species  of  wildlife 
now  frequenting  the  valley.  A  high  degree  of  national 
interest  shown  for  the  future  of  the  area  would  possibly 
mitigate  a  portion  of  the  adverse  impacts  from  the  trend 
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toward  greater  development.  There  would  most  likely 
always  be  remnant  pockets  of  the  plant  and  wildlife  species 
that  are  now  present,  but  it  would  be  a  fractional  repre¬ 
sentation  at  best  of  a  typical  boreal  ecosystem. 
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III.  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


A.  Natural  Environment 


1.  Wildlife 


The  major  impact  to  wildlife  will  be  to  enhance 
existing  wildlife  populations.  Woodcock  populations 
will  increase  if  habitat  is  managed  as  a  Woodcock 
research  area  by  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Deer 
populations  should  remain  fairly  constant  as  herd 
management  procedures  will  remain  basically  as  they 
now  are  under  state  management.  Turkey  populations 
will  increase  as  northern  hardwoods  habitat  matures 
and  improves  through  being  left  alone.  Turkey  use, 
as  well  as  Black  Bear,  would  probably  increase  through 
restriction  of  four-wheel  drive  travel  and  off-trail 
motor  biking  from  present  unlimited  use.  Migratory 
waterfowl  use  will  remain  the  same  or  increase  gradu¬ 
ally  through  management  of  some  existing  wetland  areas. 
Most  mammal  populations  will  remain  basically  the 
same.  Migratory  song  birds  will  continue  to  utilize 
the  Valley  and  shifts  in  their  populations  will  reflect 
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changes  in  key  habitats  outside  the  Valley.  The  present 
use  of  the  Valley  as  a  nesting  area  by  goshawks  will 
be  insured  and  will,  in  all  likelihood,  continue. 

Beaver  populations  will  remain  approximately  the  same 
or  will  gradually  expand  into  areas  where  control  is 
lifted. 

2.  Air  Quality 

\ 

The  existing  good  air  quality  in  the  Valley  will  be 
maintained  and  can  potentially  be  improved.  Vehicle 
exhaust  emissions  can  be  expected  to  increase  some¬ 
what  as  a  result  of  increased  visitor  use  at  the  refuge. 
This  increase  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  signifi¬ 
cant  reduction  in  residential  and  second  home  heating 
and  fireplace  exhausts.  Also,  if  controlled  burning 
is  used  as  a  management  practice,  additional  air 
pollution  can  be  expected  in  the  form  of  wood  product 
smoke . 
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3 .  Vegetation 


The  existing  vegetation  patterns  within  the  Valley  will 
be  maintained.  Some  vegetation  types  will  change  slowly 
as  a  result  of  natural  succession  and  wildlife  related 
pressures.  Northern  hardwoods  and  aspens  will  mature 
and,  without  management,  be  replaced  by  climax  species 
such  as  the  Red  Spruce.  Alder  thickets  may  be  impacted 
by  beaver  activity  or  active  management  but  this  will 
occur  with  or  without  the  refuge  acquisition.  Muskegs 
and  other  bogs  and  wetlands  in  the  Valley  will  remain 
generally  the  same  although  specific  configurations 
may  change  as  a  result  of  beaver  activity.  Areas  con¬ 
taining  unique  species  such  as  described  in  Section  II. 
B.6. ,  will  be  managed  to  maintain  these  species. 

Human  appreciation  of  these  vegetation  types  will  be 
enhanced  as  interpretive  facilities  will  be  provided, 
for  both  on-site  and  for  enclosed  activities.  On-site 
viewing  will  be  accomplished  through  use  of  board  walks 
and  bounded  trails.  The  facilities  for  enclosed  activi¬ 
ties  will  be  of  a  lightweight  modular  design  and  located 
to  avoid  impacting  sensitive  vegetation  types. 
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k.  Minerals 


No  coal  resources  of  economic  value  exist  within  the 
Valley.  Natural  Gas  exploration  in  the  Valley  has  been 
limited  in  the  past  and  present  gas  production  is  low 
or  nonexistent.  Lease  agreements  for  continued  explor¬ 
ation  and  well  development  could  be  possible  even 
though  under  Fish  and  Wildlife  ownership  when  in  the 
National  interest. 

Limestone  represents  the  most  likely  valuable  mineral 
resource  in  the  Valley.  The  Greenbrier  limestone  in 
the  valley  is  of  a  lower  quality  than  found  in  the 
same  formation  elsewhere.  Present  limestone  mining 
is  nil  in  the  Valley,  consisting  of  some  limited 
quarrying  for  local  use  at  the  extreme  south  end  of 
the  Valley.  Limestone  resources  lying  within  the 
refuge  acquisition  boundary  would  not  be  available 
for  extraction.  Therefore,  use  of  this  resource 
would  most  likely  be  precluded  by  refuge  acquisition. 
Since  present  and  future  limestone  requirements  are 
being  met  by  quarries  located  in  more  accessible  areas 
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nearer  existing  markets  no  impact  will  be  sustained 
by  closing  this  fraction  of  the  resource  to  commercial 
exploitation. 

5.  Recreation 


Existing  recreational  facilities  at  Canaan  Valley  and 
Blackwater  Falls  State  Parks  and  nearby  National  Forest 
Service  facilities  will  not  change  due  to  refuge 
establishment.  It  can  be  expected  that  visitor  use 
of  these  facilities  will  increase  slightly  as  the  refuge 
will  act  as  an  additional  attraction  for  people  seeking 
recreation  experiences. 

Nature  oriented  recreation  opportunity  could  be  increased 
with  refuge  acquisition.  Adequate  interpretation  and 
education  facilities  would  be  developed  to  service 
anticipated  visitor  loads.  Wildlife  observation,  nature 
photography,  hiking,  canoeing,  cross-country  skiing, 
and  other  quality  nature  oriented  experiences  will  be 
encouraged.  Stream  fishing  should  be  enhanced  through 
management  and  increased  access.  Hunting  and  trapping 
opportunities  will  continue,  but  under  approved  refuge 
plans . 
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Environmental  education  would  be  highlighted  and  facilities 
and  expertise  would  be  made  available  to  adjacent  County- 
school  districts.  The  educational  potential  of  the  Canaan 
Valley  Refuge  would  be  four-fold:  l)  as  an  educational 
facilities  for  school-age  children,  2)  as  an  in-service 
training  facility  for  teachers,  3)  as  a  base  for  ecological 
research,  and  4)  as  an  area  for  public  visits  and  environ¬ 
mental  learning. 

Current  refuge  policy  would  preclude  recreational  use 
of  off -road  motor  biking  and  snowmobiling  on  refuge 
lands  in  the  Valley,  and  people  using  those  lands  for 
that  purpose  will  be  forced  to  seek  their  experience 
elsewhere. 

6.  Archaeologic ,  Historic  and  Paleontologic  Resources 

No  known  archaeologic  or  historic  sites  exist  within 
the  Valley.  Paleontologic  resources  within  the  Valley, 
if  any,  will  remain  unchanged  under  the  proposed  low 
intensity  management  practices.  If  there  are  yet  to 
be  discovered  sites  within  the  acquisition  area,  they 
would  receive  added  protection  under  refuge  status. 
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7 .  Urban  Suburban  Development 


a .  Residential,  Industrial,  Commercial 


Existing  residential  development  in  Canaan  Valley 
will  be  impacted  as  relocation  occurs  after  purchase, 
easements,  or  life  use  reservations  expire.  Ultimately, 
most  residential,  industrial  and  commercial  uses 
within  the  refuge  boundary  will  be  eliminated. 

Those  buildings  directly  associated  with  the  refuge 
operation  will  remain.  Life  use  reservations  or 
easements,  as  well  as  exclusions,  will  extend  tenure 
of  certain  residences  in  the  valley. 

The  Towns  of  Davis  and  Thomas  could  be  impacted  if 
residents  from  the  Valley  choose  to  relocate  there. 
Existing  housing  in  Davis  and  Thomas  would  not  be 
adequate  to  absorb  the  relocated  families.  Con¬ 
struction  of  new  housing  would  temporarily  stimulate 
the  economy  of  the  two  towns. 
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The  anticipated  additional  visitor  use  generated 
by  the  refuge  would  stimulate  business  activities 
in  Davis  and  Thomas.  Increased  trade  may  result 
in  expansion  of  some  existing  businesses  or  creation 
of  new  businesses. 

b .  Transportation 


Increased  visitor  use  generated  by  the  refuge  would 
result  in  increased  traffic  along  existing  primary 
and  secondary  road  systems.  The  capacity  of  these 
existing  road  systems  is  not  expected  to  be  exceeded, 
however . 

c.  Utilities 


The  proposed  refuge  acquisition  will  preclude  most 
utility  development.  Existing  power  and  gas  trans¬ 
mission  lines  would  be  allowed  to  remain.  However, 
construction  of  new  transmission  facilities  most 
likely  would  not  be  allowed  under  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  refuge  management.  Approval  of  new  facili¬ 
ties  would  have  to  be  based  on  the  compatibility 
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of  proposed  facilities  with  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  goals  and  would  be  determined  on  a 
case  by  case  basis. 

d.  Solid  Waste 


There  are  no  sanitary  land  fills  within  the  Valley 
or  within  the  proposed  refuge  boundary.  Trash, 
litter  and  other  solid  waste  generated  by  the  refuge 
operation  will  be  disposed  of  in  an  approved  manner 
at  existing  facilities  within  the  County. 

e .  Sewage 

Existing  sewage  disposal  within  the  Valley  consists 
of  facilities  designed  to  serve  private  homes  which 
are  generally  on  individual  septic  systems.  One 
effect  of  refuge  acquisition  would  be  to  reduce  the 
the  potential  for  degraded  water  quality  from  in¬ 
adequate  private  systems  by,  if  necessary,  requiring 
the  upgrading  of  existing  systems  and  by  precluding 
the  installation  of  inadequate  systems  in  the  future. 
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Refuge  sewage  will  be  treated  in  a  facility  designed 
to  minimize  impact  on  the  natural  resources. 

f .  Water  Quality 

Refuge  acquisition  will  have  a  positive  effect  on 
water  quality.  The  present  good  water  quality  within 
the  Blackwater  River  and  its  tributaries  will  be 
enhanced  as  impacts  from  unplanned  residential  or 
industrial  development  are  eliminated  through  the 
abatement  of  potential  pollution  and  the  curtailment 
of  stream  bank  erosion  through  appropriate  habitat 
management . 

Cultural  Environment 


1.  Visual 


Refuge  acquisition  would  have  the  effect  of  gradually 
eliminating  much  of  the  existing  development  and  would 
preclude  unacceptable  future  development.  The  Valley 
would  continue  to  present  a  natural  visual  state  and 
the  existing  high-quality  visual  resource  would  be 


maintained. 


Transfer  of  ownership  of  privately  owned  lands  in  the 
Canaan  Valley  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will 
increase  revenues  to  Tucker  County  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  local  tax  rates  and  refuge  revenue 
sharing ' 

Refuge  acquisition  will  create  a  significant  increase 
in  revenue  to  the  County  without  the  instantaneous 
impacts  outlined  below.  Where  full  fee  interest  of  an 
owner’s  land  is  not  purchased,  refuge  revenue  sharing 
does  not  apply  and  the  land  is  still  locally  taxed.  Thi 
may  lead  to  the  situation  where  the  local  tax  structure 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  proximity  of  these  lands  to  a 
highly  regarded  natural  area. 


"  The  value  of  these  revenues  will  be  enhanced  since  there 
will  be  no  concurrent  demand  for  increases  in  public  services. 

As  a  comparison,  in  the  area  of  a  major  construction  project, 
short-term  indirect  effects  result  from  the  influx  of  workers 
and  their  families.  This  influx  impacts  private  and  public 
services,  such  as  housing,  schooling,  police  and  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  health  facilities,  marketing,  entertainment,  recreation 
and  transportation.  These  impacts  are  for  most  purposes 
instantaneous.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  property  taxes, 
local  facilities  and  local  base  salaries  to  respond  to  demands 
caused  by  the  influx  of  workers. 


Approximately  30,000  tax  dollars  were  generated  from 
Valley  property  during  1976.  Additional  dollars  were 
returned  to  Tucker  County  under  the  revenue  sharing 
plan  on  existing  Forest  Service  lands  in  the  Valley. 

The  projected  acquisition  cost  of  the  Valley  is 
approximately  $U0 ,000 ,000 .  Based  on  this  figure, 
the  initial  revenue  sharing  with  Tucker  County  would 
he  approximately  $300 ,000/annum.  The  refuge  operational 
budget  will  amount  to  approximately  $250 ,000/year , 
most  of  which  will  be  distributed  to  the  local  economy 
as  employee  salaries  and  purchase  of  services  and 
products.  Increased  visitation  will  also  stimulate 
the  local  economy.  Approximately  112,000  visitors  are 
predicted  to  visit  the  refuge  annually. 

It  is  likely  that  money  spent  by  refuge  visitors  on  ser¬ 
vices  provided  by  businesses  in  Davis  and  Thomas  will 
create  a  significant  economic  stimulus.  As  a  result, 
diversification  of  the  local  economy  will  be  encouraged. 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  refuge  visitors  will  constitute 
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"new”  visits  to  the  Valley  hut  nay  he  there  in  con¬ 
junction  with  recreation  activities  at  adjoining  state 
park  areas  which  may  have  occurred  irregardless  of  the 
presence  of  the  refuge. 

h.  Noise 


Noise  pollution  in  the  Canaan  Valley  is  presently 
insignificant,  being  limited  to  vehicular  and  occasional 
small  aircraft  noises.  Refuge  acquisition  would  have 
no  impact  on  noise  pollution.  Acquisition  would,  however, 
preclude  noise  pollution  in  the  Valley  due  to  any  future 
residential,  commercial  or  industrial  development. 

C .  Impacts  on  Potential  for  Man-caused  Accidents 

Refuge  acquisition  would  not  create  any  major  potential  for 
man-caused  accidents.  Some  increased  potential  will  occur 
because  of  increased  visitor  use  and  associated  vehicular 
traffic.  Also  hazards  we  normally  associate  with  the 
natural  environment,  such  as  bees  and  poison  ivy,  will  be 
encountered  by  some  visitors  for  the  first  time  and 
resultant  injury  can  be  expected. 
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Mitigation 


IV.  MITIGATING  MEASURES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


Mitigating  measures  described  in  this  section  are  covered 
by  legislation  and  regulations  applicable  to  acquisition 
and  management  of  lands  for  the  refuge. 

The  primary  adverse  impacts  are  related  to  social  and  economic 
considerations.  The  major  impacts  requiring  mitigation  are: 
relocation  of  residents  out  of  the  Valley,  and  removal  of  fee 
purchased  lands  from  the  tax  rolls.  There  are  approximately  170 
separate  entities  who  own  land,  own  an  interest  in  land  or  who  own 
real  property  improvements. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  relocate  approximately  59  landowners  from 
within  the  proposed  refuge  boundary.  Monetary  loss  of  property 
and  improvements  to  all  landowners  and  tenants  would  be  miti¬ 
gated  by  payment  of  just  compensation  based  on  a  fair  market 
value  for  this  property.  Those  people  residing  within  the 
proposed  area  for  whom  relocation  is  necessary  would  be  re¬ 
located  to  safe  sanitary  replacement  housing  outside  the  Valley. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  replacement  housing  near  Davis 
and  Thomas,  some  new  housing  would,  of  necessity,  be  constructed. 
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Some  landowners  whose  holdings  and  land  uses  are  compatible  with 
the  purposes  of  the  refuge  may  he  allowed  life  use  reservations. 
For  example,  grazing  is  a  management  tool  for  Woodcock  in  the 
Valley.  Existing  grazing  operations  would,  therefore,  likely 
be  compatible  with  refuge  management  ob  j  ectives .  In  addition 
to  use  reservations,  it  may  be  necessary  only  to  purchase  ease¬ 
ments  on  some  properties. 

As  discussed  in  Section  III,  the  revenue  sharing  plan  could 
provide  up  to  approximately  $300,000  per  annum  for  use  by  Tucker 
County  on  schools  and  roads. 

Other  mitigation  features  include  the  operational  budget  of  the 
refuge  estimated  to  be  about  $200,000  dollars/annum  and  benefits 
derived  from  refuge  visitation  of  about  112,000  visitor  days 
per  year. 

In  summary,  total  economic  benefits  generated  by  the  refuge 
proposal  will  be  approximately  $500,000  dollars/annum  plus 
additional  economic  benefits  derived  from  visitor  spending. 
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Unavoidable  Adverse  impacts 


V.  ANY  ADVERSE  EFFECTS  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  MITIGATED 


Transfer  of  lands  from  private  to  public  ownership  may 
represent  a  xoss  impossible  to  mitigate.  Present  construction 
of  weekend,  vacation,  and  retirement  homes  in  the  Valley  would 
be  stopped.  Although  similar  construction  can  take  place  out¬ 
side  the  Valley,  the  aesthetic  values  associated  with  the  Valley 
would  not  be  available  to  those  people  desiring  to  dwell  on  a 
permanent  or  part-time  basis  in  the  Valley. 

The  psychological  trauma  associated  with  relocation  will  not 
be  mitigated  as  a  person  has  to  leave  an  area  where  he  may  have 
spent  a  lifetime. 

Off-road  recreational  vehicle  use  will  not  be  mitigated.  Those 
areas  formerly  used  in  the  Valley  for  this  purpose  will  be 
eliminated  from  access  under  refuge  management. 
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Re/afionsfiip  Between 
Sdort-5erm  a rJ  Cong-fterm  Uses 


VI.  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  LOCAL  SHORT-TERM  USES  OF  ?lANfS 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  ENHANCEMENT  OF 
LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 


The  proposed  refuge  acquisition  would  preclude  short-term 
uses  of  Canaan  Valley  resources.  Existing  trends  in  recreation 
and  second  home  development  would  he  stopped. 

Cultural  and  natural  resource  values  associated  with  the 
Canaan  Valley  would  he  maintained.  Productivity  of  wildlife 
habitat  would  he  maintained  and  enhanced  under  a  careful  pro¬ 
gram  of  habitat  management.  Fishery  resources  would  he 
managed  to  provide  maximum  recreational  benefits  to  anglers. 

The  management  program  would  he  designed  to  enhance  overall 
stream  productivity.  Recreational  uses  permitted  on  refuge 
lands  would  he  carefully  evaluated  with  respect  to  their  po¬ 
tential  to  impact  existing  natural  resource  values.  Any 
uses  that  might  impact  the  long-term  resource  values  associated 
with  Canaan  Valley  would  he  prohibited.  For  example,  off-road 
vehicular  traffic,  motorcycle  riding  and  snowmobiling  would 
likely  be  restricted  or  prohibited.  Hiking,  cross-country 
skiing,  nature  study,  wildlife  photography  and  other  com¬ 
patible  uses  would  be  encouraged  through  the  provision  of 
interpretive  facilities  and  marked  trails. 
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Agricultural  activities  compatible  with  refuge  management 
programs  would  be  maintained.  Grazing,  for  example,  is  a 
key  factor  in  management  of  woodcock  populations  in  the 
valley.  Existing  grazing  would  continue  and  perhaps  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  improve  or  increase  available  woodcock  habitat. 

The  major  thrust  of  refuge  management,  however,  will  be  to 
maintain  the  unique  ecosystem  afforded  by  the  Canaan  Valley. 
Significant  shifts  in  the  unique  wetland  ecosystem  associated 
with  the  valley  will  not  occur  as  a  result  of  habitat  manage¬ 
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irreversible  or 
irretrievable  Commitments 


VII.  IRREVERSIBLE  OR  IRRETRIEVABLE  COMMITMENT  OF  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPED  IN  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


The  lands,  waters,  and  other  resources  of  the  proposed  area 
will  be  committed  to  management  as  a  unit  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  system  until  such  time  as  it  is  determined 
that  objectives  are  no  longer  being  met.  Resources  and  con¬ 
struction  materials  involved  in  existing  private  homes  and 
businesses  would,  in  part,  be  lost  as  the  Valley  is  gradually 
returned  to  its  natural  state  under  a  refuge  acquisition  and 
management  program.  The  potential  for  additional  second  home 
and  recreational  development  would  be  limited  by  refuge 
acquisition. 
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Alternatives 


VIII.  ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


Alternative  A  -  No  Action 


If  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  decided  not  to  establish  a 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Canaan  Valley,  the  future  of  the 
Valley  could  follow  four  courses: 

a.  The  Davis  Power  Project  may  be  constructed. 

b.  The  alternative  Glade  Run  Power  project  may  be 
constructed . 

c.  No  power  project  would  be  constructed  in  the  Valley. 
The  present  pace  of  development  would  likely 
accelerate  with  the  sale  of  the  power  company's 
holdings,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  those  of  Western 
Maryland  Railway  Company; 

d.  No  power  project  would  be  constructed  and  The  Nature 
Conservancy  might  acquire  a  portion  of  the  Valley, 
assuming  a  willingness  of  the  second  owners  to  convey. 
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These  four  courses  are  further  examined  as  follows : 


a.  One  assumption  is  that  the  Davis  Project  would  be  developed 
essentially  as  outlined  in  the  licensing  order  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  in  Section  I.F.  of  preceding.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  mitigation  land  acquisi¬ 
tion  aspects  of  the  Davis  Project,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission’s  final  EIS ,  Administrative  Law  Judge's  decision, 
and  the  licensing  order  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
discuss  the  environmental  impacts  of  the  Davis  Project, 

and  are  accordingly  incorporated  here  in  by  reference. 

b.  A  so-called  Glade  Run  alternative  site  has  been  discussed 
in  the  Federal  Power  Commission  proceedings  as  a  possible 
means  of  minimizing  the  damage  to  the  resource  while  still 
attaining  an  equivalent  output  of  power  to  that  of  the 
Davis  Project.  Legal  and  permit  proceedings  presently 
underway  could  result  in  a  decision  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  to  license  the  Glade  Run  Power 
Project.  The  Glade  Run  alternative  was  favored  by  Federal 
Power  Commission  staff,  and  the  Initial  Decision  of 
Administrative  Law  Judge  Jair  S.  Kaplan  recommended 

to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  that  the  Glade  Run 


alternative  be  licensed.  Judge  Kaplan  favored  the  Glade 


alternative  because  he  believed  it  would  provide  a  means 
for  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  adequately  mitigate 
the  damage  done  by  the  Lower  Glade  Run  Reservoir  to  Canaan 
Valley  by  requiring  extensive  land  acquisition  and  game 
lands  management  which  would  be  in  excess  of  the  Power 
Company’s  present  holdings. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion.  Judge  Kaplan’s  description 
of  the  Glade  Run  alternative  as  he  would  have  licensed 
it,  together  with  the  discussion  in  the  Initial  Decision 
of  the  Environmental  Impact  of  the  Glade  Run  alternative, 
is  incorporated  herein  by  reference. 

c .  A  third  possible  destiny  for  Canaan  Valley  might  be  that 
no  power  project  would  be  constructed  in  the  Valley,  and 
that  the  present  pace  of  development  would  likely  accel¬ 
erate  with  the  sale  of  the  Power  Company’s  holdings,  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  those  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railway 
Company.  Of  course,  this  assumes  that  the  lands  of  the 
Allegheny  Power  System,  and  of  the  Railway  Company  as 
well,  would  be  available  on  the  market  for  purchase. 

Canaan  Valley  would  be  more  vulnerable  to  continued  devel¬ 
opment,  as  it  is  today,  for  recreational  homes  or  industrial 
purposes . 
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If  the  Valley  were  subject  to  development,  there  would  be 
an  increase  of  tax  revenues  to  the  State  and  County.  There 
would  also  be  an  increase  in  the  purchase  of  local  goods 
and  services.  The  current  trend  of  uncontrolled  develop- 
ment  may  cause  the  unique  character  of  the  valley  to  be 
lost  in  very  few  years.  No  recreational  opportunities 
would  exist  except  to  benefit  those  private  landowners 
in  the  valley.  Degradation  of  the  water  resources  may 
occur  through  pollution  by  septic  systems  and  high  nutrient 
loads . 

d.  Finally,  it  is  possible  that  no  power  project  would  be 

constructed,  and  that  The  Nature  Conservancy  might  acquire 
a  portion  of  the  Valley,  assuming  the  willingness  of  the 
affected  owners  to  convey.  In  the  Federal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion’s  licensing  proceeding  on  the  Davis  Project,  an 
affidavit  of  a  principal  of  The  Nature  Conservancy  was 
filed  with  the  Commission  in  which  The  Conservancy’s 
interest  in  acquiring  the  valley  was  indicated.  Generally, 
much  of  The  Nature  Conservancy's  acquired  land  is  ultimately 
transferred  to  public  resource  agencies.  Thus,  the  result 
of  such  a  possibility  for  Canaan  Valley  would  ultimately 
be  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  "Impacts"  section 
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of  this  draft  EIS,  although  the  rate  at  which  The  Nature 
Conservancy  could  acquire  the  Valley,  or  portions  thereof, 
might  not  be  the  same  as  that  at  which  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  or  the  power  companies  upon  further 
order  of  the  Commission,  might  do  so. 

Alternative  B  -  Glade  Run 


This  alternative  refuge  plan  contemplates  a  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  whose  boundaries  abut,  but  do  not  include,  the  Glade 
Run  alternative  power  site  discussed  above;  that  is,  land 
areas  in  and  outside  Canaan  Valley  which  are  required  for  Glade 
Run  Power  Project  sitings  would  not  be  acquired.  This  would 
exclude  from  the  refuge  the  Glade  Run  Reservoir  and  dam  sites, 
the  powerhouse  site,  and  the  water  conduit  and  transmission 
line  corridors.  In  all  other  respects,  the  refuge  would  be 
created  as  described  in  the  proposal  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  draft  EIS. 

The  Glade  Run  Power  Reservoir  site  would  incorporate  the  same 
powerhouse,  penstocks  and  upper  reservoir  sites  as  the  7,000 
acre  Blackwater  Lake  Reservoir  but  would  physically  occupy 
only  785  acres  of  the  Valley  floor.  Even  though  much  reduced. 
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the  impacts  of  the  Glade  Run  Reservoir  would  still  be  significant 
Drawdown  during  operation  from  maximum  pool  elevation  would  be 
approximately  ^1  feet,  leaving  a  beach  zone  devoid  of  life  due 
to  the  rapid  fluctuation.  Additionally,  the  hazardous  fluctu¬ 
ations  would  constitute  a  threat  to  human  safety  thus  precluding 
any  recreational  usage.  The  specifics  of  the  siting  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Glade  Run  Power  Project  were  not  clearly  defined 
by  Judge  Kaplan.  The  map  depictions  are  estimations  based  on 
Judge  Kaplan's  narrative  descriptions  of  the  project. 

Several  plant  species  rare  in  West  Virginia  have  their  only 
known  station  at  the  Glade  Run  site.  A  rare  sedge.  Car ex 
atherodes ,  occurs  as  a  rather  large  colony  (approximately  one- 
eigth  acre)  on  the  margin  of  a  large  beaver  pond  on  Glade 
Run  about  0.5  mile  north  of  the  site  for  the  pump-generating 
station  of  the  proposed  power  project.  Other  species  include 
Howe's  Sedge  (Car ex  howei  Mackenz),  wood  horsetail  (Equisitum 
Sylvaticum  _L. )  and  the  cranberry  tree  (Viburnum  triralum  Marsh ) . 
Some  of  the  species  represent  an  endemic  population  left  over 
from  the  Wisconsin  Glaciation  Period.  All  would  be  lost  through 
inundation  at  the  Glade  Run  site. 

Other  project  features  in  conflict  with  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
values  include  a  large  supplemental  or  "make  up"  reservoir 
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of  unknown  surface  acreage  on  the  Blackwater  River.  Reference 
is  made  in  the  Davis  Project  FEIS  to  a  reservoir  that,  by  in¬ 
ference,  would  be  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  Glade  Run 
Lower  Reservoir  and  would  be  used  in  the  initial  filling  period 
and  during  drought  periods.  It  would  inundate  or  dewater  4 
miles  of  the  Blackwater  River  and  destroy  the  existing  trout 
fishery.  This  loss,  along  with  the  loss  of  5  miles  of  Glade 
Run  habitat  and  fishery,  is  critical,  but  not  nearly  so  much 
as  when  considered  as  a  whole  with  a  refuge  operation. 

The  total  acreage  in  the  Glade  Run  Alternative  is  not  nearly 
as  important  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  distributed  throughout 
the  Valley,  The  upper  and  lower  reservoirs,  penstocks,  power¬ 
house,  make-up  pond,  pumping  lines,  transmission  lines  and  the 
necessary  improved  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  all 
combine  to  directly  or  indirectly  impact  several  thousand  acres 
of  the  Valley  floor  and  Cabin  Mountain.  The  Glade  Run  proposal 
would  have  the  advantage  of  providing  revenue  to  the  county  on 
a  continuing  basis  as  a  private  taxable  industry  and  these  taxes 
would  tend  to  offset  some  of  the  adverse  impacts  of  the  power 
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Alternative  C  -  Excluded  Areas 


This  alternative  would  attempt  to  preserve  the  unique  biological 
characteristics  of  the  Canaan  Valley  through  a  minimum  acqui¬ 
sition  program  by  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  Service  would  acquire  only  those  lands  in  the  northern  end 
of  the  Valley  that  are  wetland  in  type.  It  is  likely  that  all 
of  the  holdings  of  Allegheny  Power  System  and  Western  Maryland 
Railway  Company  would  be  acquired.  Total  lands  to  be  acquired 
under  this  alternative  would  be  slightly  over  18,000  acres. 

This  acreage  would  be  the  core  of  the  unique  ecosystem  of  the 
Valley.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  type  of  acqui¬ 
sition  would  be  that  the  most  critical  wetlands  of  the  Valley 
would  be  saved  from  direct  encroachment  and/or  loss. 

Virtually  all  of  the  flora  and  fauna  associated  with  the  wet¬ 
lands  would  be  protected.  The  upland  portions  of  the  Valley 
outside  this  refuge  would  be  available  for  recreational  and 
permanent  homes  or  industrial  development,  thereby  preserving 
existing,  and  providing  additional,  income  and  tax  dollars  to 
the  residents  of  Tucker  County. 
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Since  no  zoning  regulation  exists  for  the  Valley,  uncontrolled 
development  would  continue  on  the  excluded  portions  of  the 
Valley.  Associated  with  this  development  could  he  encroachment 
on  refuge  boundaries.  Point-source  pollution  and  a  general 
eutrophication  of  the  wetlands  in  the  excluded  portion  of  the 
Valley  could  occur,  but  most  likely  could  be  mitigated  or  stopped 
through  available  legal  means . 

Species  using  both  wetlands  and  peripheral  uplands  outside  the 
refuge  -  such  as  woodcock  -  would  be  reduced  as  uplands  were 
used  for  development. 

'N 

Recreational  opportunities  associated  with  wildlife  species 
would  be  reduced  in  excluded  portions  as  acreages  for  hunting, 
fishing  and  outdoor  recreation  were  reduced. 

In  summary,  this  alternative  would  provide  a  measure  of  pro¬ 
tection,  but  may  not  adequately  provide  for  the  total  blend 
of  habitats  and  species  that  go  into  the  make-up  of  this 
unique  area.  Certain  amounts  of  upland  are  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  "ecotone"  species  and  to  provide  a  full  range  of 
resource-oriented  recreational  activities. 
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The  woodcock, which  is  a  successful  species  in  the  valley, is 
typical  of  an  ecotone  species.  It  is  highly  dependent  on  the 
alder  thickets  of  the  wetlands  associated  with  the  Blackwater 
River  and  its  tributaries  for  protective  cover  but  also  needs 
to  have  upland  fields  for  its  exclusive  diet  of  earthworms  and 
upland  timber  for  nesting  habitat. 

Alternative  D  -  Entire  Watershed  Purchase 

This  alternative  would  acquire  through  negotiation  and/or  con- 
demnation  full  fee  title  to  all  private  or  corporate  ownerships 
within  the  watershed  bounds  of  the  Valley.  This  approach  can 
be  considered  the  ideal  for  wildlife  resource  and  ecosystem 
preservation.  The  alternative  differs  from  the  proposal  in 
Section  I  in  its  approach  to  acquisition  and  refuge  operation. 

All  existing  developments  and  residences  would  be  removed  ex¬ 
clusive  of  those  necessary  for  refuge  operations.  Current 
residents,  businesses  and  farms  would  be  provided  relocation 
assistance  to  areas  outside  of  the  Valley. 

All  refuge  operations  and  management  would  be  self-contained  or 
Service  needs  contracted  out. 
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Total  fee  acquisition  would  be  similar  to  the  estimate  of 
$39 ,291,700  for  2T,?6U  acres  of  land  set  out  in  Section  I. 
However,  costs  associated  with  relocation  of  homes  and 
businesses  would  greatly  elevate  this  figure. 

The  resource  benefits  derived  from  this  alternative  are  the 
same  as  could  be  expected  from  the  refuge  proposal  set  out  in 
Section  I.  Additional  positive  impacts  would  be  that  the 
wildlife  and  vegetative  resource  of  the  Vadley  would  be  totally 
protected  from  human  encroachment.  The  entire  watershed  would 
be  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public.  The  addition 
of  the  entire  watershed  to  the  refuge  system  would  result  in 
increased  revenues  to  Tucker  County  through  refuge  revenue 
sharing  funds.  A  single  large  contiguous  ownership  enables 
a  refuge  operation  to  maximize  its  management  capabilities. 

Fee  acquisition  would  result  in  the  dislocation  and  relocation 
of  approximately  l60  permanent  and  nonpermanent  residents.  Busi¬ 
nesses  with  established  clienteles  would  have  to  relocate. 

Both  initial  and  annually  recurring  refuge  operations  and  main¬ 
tenance  costs  would  be  increased  because  of  the  enlarged  staff 
and  extra  equipment  that  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  manage¬ 
ment  through  the  Valley. 
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IX.  CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION  WITH  OTHERS 


A.  Coordination  in  the  Development  and  preparation  of  the 

Proposal 

Active  consideration  of  the  area  as  a  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  was  undertaken  in  mid-1976.  At  that  time,  reconnaissance 
work  was  completed  by  Fish  and  Wildlife  field  biologists  in 
cooperation  with  West  Virginia  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

biologists.  In  October,  1977,  the  Director  of  the  Fish  and 

/ ...  ,,  „■ 

Wildlife  Service  and  supporting  staff  toward  the  Valley  with 
APS  representatives  in  order  to  gain  a  more  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Davis  Power  Project  and  the  Company’s  Fish 
and  Wildlife  mitigation  proposals. 

Both  U.S.  Senators  from  West  Virginia  have  expressed  a 
continuing  interest  in  a  refuge  in  the  Canaan  Valley  and 
meetings  were  held  between  senatorial  aides  and  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  staff  members  throughout  1977*  Continuing 
field  work  in  preparation  of  this  draft  statement  was 
coordinated  with  Division  of  Parks  and  Division  of  Wildlife 
Resources  for  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  U.S.  Forest  Service 
staff  from  Monongehela  National  Forest  and  private  groups  and 
businesses,  in  particular,  Allegheny  Power  System  employees. 
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News  releases  were  provided  to  the  media  in  November  1977 
informing  the  general  public  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
refuge  proposal  and  provided  contacts  for  any  opinions  that 
the  public  cared  to  express  and  also  informing  the  public 
of  upcoming  public  hearings  on  the  refuge  proposal. 

B.  Coordination  in  the  Review  of  the  DEIS 


Copies  of  this  environmental  statement  have  been  sent  to 
the  following  agencies  and  private  groups  for  review: 


Federal  Agencies 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
Department  of  Agriculture 
U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Department  of  Commerce 
Department  of  Defense 

U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
Department  of  Energy 

Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC) 
Department  of  Interior 
Bureau  of  Mines 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 
National  Park  Service 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
Department  of  Transportation 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Atlantic  Flyway  Council 

State  and  Local  Agencies 

West  Virginia  State  Clearing  House 

West  Virginia  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
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City  of  Parsons,  West  Virginia 
City  of  Thomas,  West  Virginia 
Town  of  Davis,  West  Virginia 
Town  of  Hamilton,  West  Virginia 
Town  of  Hendricks,  West  Virginia 
Tucker  County  Commission 

Private  Groups 

Appalachian  Research  and  Defense  Fund,  Inc. 

Allegheny  Power  Service  Corp. 

Blackwater  Civic  Association 
Canaan  Valley  Association 
Isaac  Walton  League  of  America 

Isaac  Walton  League  of  America,  West  Virginia  Division 

Tucker  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 

West  Virginia  Highlands  Conservancy 

The  Nature  Conservancy 

Environmental  Defense  Fund 

Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund,  Inc. 

Trout  Unlimited,  West  Virginia  Council 

Garden  Club  of  America 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

Monongehela  Power  Company 

West  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation 

Barbara  B.  Graham,  Attorney 

David  I.  Granger,  Attorney 

J.  Pat  Nichols,  Attorney 

William  J.  Madden,  Attorney 

Paul  T.  Nowak,  Jr.,  Attorney 

Dr.  E.  H.  Crum,  West  Virginia  University 

Dr.  Ed  Michaels,  West  Virginia  University 

Dr.  Donald  Brannon,  Environmental  Awareness  Commission 

Dr.  Gordon  Mon,  Potomac  State  College 

Mr.  John  Hamilton,  Maryville  College,  E.E.C. 

Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities 

Tucker  County  School  District 

West  Virginia  University 

West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology 

Potomac  State  College  of  West  Virginia  University 
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Appendix 


APPENDIX  A 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 


Selected  List  of  Federal  Laws  and  Treaties 
Relating  to  Sport  Fish  and  Wildlife 

Revised  December  1970 
Office  of  Legislative  Services 

The  Acts  and  Treaties  listed  here  with  descriptions  of  their  provisions  and  relevant  additional 
information  are  the  authorities  for  many  programs  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  acting 
through  its  U.S.  F ish  and  W ildlife  Service.  The  purpose  of  this  leaflet  is  to  provide  a  ready  reference 
to  the  authorities  most  commonly  associated  with  conservation  of  fish,  wildlife  and  plants,  most  of 
which  provide  direction  for  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  However,  it  is  not  a 
complete  listing  of  all  conservation  related  Acts  or  of  all  Acts  governing  the  work  of  the  Service.  I  n 
addition,  this  leaflet  does  not  include  all  the  Federal  laws  directing  consultation  or  coordination 
with  or  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  nor  does  it  include  all  of  the  laws  influencing  or 
directing  general  Federal  administrative  practices.  The  laws  and  treaties  with  important 
amendments  noted  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  popular  name,  except  that  some  statutes  have 
been  grouped  together  in  the  alphabetical  listing  under  the  following  headings:  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  at  Federal  Reclamation  Projects;  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  at  Federal  Water 
Resource  Development  Projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers;  National  Fish  Hatchery  Acts;  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  Acts;  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  Acts;  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  Acts.  Abbreviations  used  in  the  citations  following  the  name  of  the  Act  or 
Treaty  refer  to  the  following  documents:  I.L.M.:  International  Legal  Materials,  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State;  Stat.:  United  States  Statutes  at  Large  published  by  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  various  volumes;  TS:  Treaty  Series,  issued  by  the  LT.S.  Department  of  State  as 
single  pamphlets  (until  replaced  by  T.I.A.S.  in  1945);  T.I.A.S.:  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series,  issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  as  single  pamphlets;  U.S.C.:  United  States 
Code,  published  by  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1970  edition  and  supplements;  U.S.T.: 
United  States  Treaties  and  Other  International  Agreements,  published  by  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  various  volumes  published  on  a  calendar  year  basis  as  of  January  1,  1950. 


Administrative  Procedures  Act  (5  U.S.C.  551-559,  701- 
706.  1305,  3105,  3344,  4301,  5362,  7521;  60  Stat.  237),  as 
amended. — Public  Law  79-404,  as  amended,  outlines  the 
several  forms  of  administrative  proceedings  (hearings, 
adjudication,  etc.)  and  prescribes  procedural  and  substan¬ 
tive  limitations  thereon.  The  Act  also  provides  for  judicial 
review  of  Federal  agency  decisionmaking  actions. 

Accelerated  Wetland  Acquisition  Loan  Act— See 
Wetlands  Loan  Act 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Den¬ 
mark  Relating  to  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Salmon 

(23  U.S.T.  1278-.T.I.A.S.  7402). — This  Agreement  effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  in  Washington,  D.C.,JuIy6,  1972, 
and  entered  into  force  on  that  same  date  has  as  its  purpose 
the  regulation  of  the  Atlantic  salmon  catch  in  1972  and 
subsequent  years. 


Agreement  on  Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  (23  U.S.T.  845;  T.I.A.S.  7345).— This 
May  23,  1972,  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR  has  as  an  objective  cooperation  in  the  held  of 
environmental  protection  through  exchange  of  scientific 
personnel,  organization  of  bilateral  conferences,  exchange 
of  scientific  and  technical  information,  and  development 
and  implementation  of  projects.  The  agreement  emphasizes 
activities  related  to  air  and  water  pollution,  enhancement  of 
urban  environment,  preservation  of  nature,  establishment 
of  preserves,  and  arctic  and  subarctic  ecological  svstems. 

Agreement  on  the  Conservation  of  Polar  Bears 

( I.L.M.  13:13-18,  Jan.  1974). — This  1973  agreement  between 
the  governments  ofCanada,  Denmark,  Norway,  USSR  and 
the  United  States  recognizes  the  responsibilities  of  the 
circumpolar  countries  for  coordination  of  actions  to  protect 
polar  bears.  Except  under  certain  specified  conditions, 


, 


taking  of  polar  bears  is  prohibited.  The  agreement  was 
signed  by  the  United  States  on  November  15,  1973,  and 
ratified  September  30,  1976.  Agreement  entered  into  force 
November  1,  1976,  with  ratification  by  three  countries. 
Public  Law  92-522,  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1972  (16  U.S.C.  1361  et  seq.\  86  Stat.  1027)  provides 
authority  for  the  U nited  States  to  implement  the  agreement. 

Airborne  Hunting  Act— See  F'ish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956 

Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1701-1742;  84  Stat.  219),  as  amended. — Among  other  things 
requires  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
obtain  recommendations  regarding  preservation  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  quality  in  approving  airport  construction. 

Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1601-1624;  85  Stat.  688),  as  amended. — Under  Public  Law 
92-203,  approved  December  18,  1971,  Alaska  Natives  can 
choose  and  receive  title  to  42  million  acres,  or  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  State  as  part  of  their  original  claim  to  the  land. 
The  Act  also  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
withdraw  up  to  80  million  acres  of  existing  public  land  for 
specific  consideration  as  new  national  wildlife  refuges, 
national  parks,  national  forests  and  wild  and  scenic  rivers. 
These  lands  remain  in  a  special  withdrawal  category  until 
Congress  acts  on  the  proposals  or  until  December  1978.  As  a 
result  of  this  Act  the  Secretary’  has  recommended  among 
other  things  the  addition  of  some  31.59  million  acres  to  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  757a- 
757f;  79  Stat.  1125),  as  amended.— Public  Law  89-304, 
approved  October  30,  1965,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Commerce  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  States  and  other  non-Federal  interests  for  conser¬ 
vation,  development  and  enhancement  of  the  Nation's 
anadromous  fish  (such  as  salmon,  shad,  steelhead  trout  and 
striped  bass),  including  anadromous  fish  in  theGreat  Lakes. 
Investigations,  engineering  and  biological  surveys,  re¬ 
search,  stream  clearance,  construction,  maintenance  and 
operations  of  hatcheries  and  devices  and  structures  for 
improving  movement,  feeding  and  spawning  conditions  are 
authorized.  Amended  by  Public  Law  91-249,  May  14,  1970 
(84  Stat.  214)  and  by  Public  Law  93-362,  July  30,  1974  (88 
Stat.  398)  to  extend  and  increase  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  through  June  30,  1979,  and  to  make  various 
technical  and  clarifying  changes  in  the  law  for  sea  lamprey 
control  programs. 

Animal  Damage  Control  Act  of  March  2,  1931  (7 

LLS.C.  426-426b;  47  Stat.  1468).— Provides  broad  authority 
for  investigations,  demonstrations  and  control  of  mammal¬ 
ian  predators,  rodents  and  birds.  Gives  authority  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  other  agencies  to  conduct 
such  activities.  Control  functions  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  1939  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  II.  Executive  Order 
11643  ofFebruary8, 1972,  Executive  Order  11870  of  July  18, 
1975,  and  Executive  Order  11917  of  May  28,  1976,  prescribe 
the  use  of  certain  toxicants  in  Federal  predator  control 
programs  and  on  Federal  lands. 

Animal  Welfare  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2131 -2155; 80 Stat.  350, 84 
Stat.  1560),  as  amended.— Also  referred  to  as  the  Federal 
Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act,  Public  Law  91-579, 


approved  December  24.  1970,  as  amended  by  Public  Law94- 
279,  approved  April  22,  1976  (90  Stat.  417),  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate  and  insure  the  humane 
care  and  treatment  of  dogs,  cats  and  certain  other  animals 
used  for  research,  experimentation,  exhibition  and  sale 
purposes,  as  well  as  to  assure  humane  treatment  of  animals 
during  transportation  in  commerce  and  to  pi  >tect  owners  of 
animals  from  theft  by  preventing  the  sale  or  use  of  animals 
which  have  been  stolen.  Directs  consultation  and  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  animals  in  the  establishment  of  standards  and  in 
carrying  out  other  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Antiquities  Act  (16  U.S.C.  431,  432,  433;  34  Stat. 
225). — The  Act  of  June  8,  1906,  among  other  things  requires 
that  a  permit  be  obtained  for  examination  of  ruins, 
excavation  of  archaeological  sites  and  the  gathering  of 
objects  of  antiquity  on  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior,  Agriculture  and  Army. 

Archeological  and  Historic  Preservation  Act  (16 

U.S.C.  469-469c;  74  Stat.  220),  as  amended. — This  Act 
directs  Federal  agencies  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  whenever  they  find  a  Federal  or  Federally  assisted, 
licensed  or  permitted  project  may  cause  loss  or  destruction  of 
significant  scientific,  prehistoric,  historic  or  archeologic 
data.  Funds  may  be  appropriated,  donated  and/or  trans¬ 
ferred  for  the  recovery,  protection  and  preservation  of  such 
data. 

Atlantic  Salmon  Conservation  Agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Denmark — See  Agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark  Relating  to 
Conservation  of  Atlantic  Salmon 

Bald  Eagle  Act  of  1940  (16  U.S.C.  668-668d;  54  Stat. 
250),  as  amended.— This  J une  8,  1940,  Act  as  amended  J une 
25, 1959,  by  Public  Law  86-70  (73  Stat.  143),  October  24, 1962, 
by  Public  Law  87-884  (76Stat.  1246)  andOctober23, 1972,  by 
Public  Law  92-535  (86  Stat.  1064)  provides  for  protection  of 
the  bald  eagle  (the  national  emblem)  and  the  golden  eagle 
by  prohibiting  except  under  certain  specified  conditions  the 
taking,  possession  and  commerce  in  such  birds.  The  1972 
amendments  increased  penalties  for  violating  provisions  of 
the  Act  or  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto  and  streng¬ 
thened  other  enforcement  measures. 

Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1000, 
1006,  1010-1012;  50  Stat.  522),  as  amended. — Section  31  of 
the  Act  of  July  22,  1937  (7  U.S.C.  1010;  50  Stat.  525),  as 
amended,  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  develop  a 
program  of  land  conservation  and  utilization  in  order  to 
correct  maladjustments  in  land  use  and  thus  assist  in  such 
things  as  control  of  soil  erosion,  reforestation,  preservation 
of  natural  resources  and  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife. 
Some  early  refuges  and  hatcheries  were  established  under 
authority  of  this  Act. 

Black  Bass  Act  (16  U.S.C.  851-856;  44  Stat.  576),  as 
amended. — This  May  20,  1926,  Act  as  amended  July  2,  1930 
(46  Stat.  845),  July  30,  1947  (61  Stat.  517),  July  16,  1952  (66 
Stat.  736),  and  December  5, 1969,  Public Law91-135  (83Stat. 
282)  prohibits  importation  or  transportation  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  of  black  bass  and  other  fish  in  violation  of 
foreign,  State,  or  other  law,  or  purchase  of  such  fish. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  regulations 
concerning  importation  and  interstate  shipment  of  fish  and 


to  issue  publications  and  make  investigations  for  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

Canadian-l  nited  States  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty— See  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  Relating  to  Boundary  Waters  andQuestinns  Arising 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Canadian-United  States  Great  Lakes  Fisheries 
Convention — See  Convention  on  Great  Lakes  Fisheries 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Canadian-United  States  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
—See  Convention  Between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  (for  Canada)  for  the  Protection  of  Migratory  Birds 

Central  Valley  Project,  California,  Reauthor¬ 
ization  Act  of  August  27,  1954  (16  LLS.C.  695d-695j;  68 
Stat.  879). — Reauthorized  the  entire  project  originally 
authorized  under  the  Act  of  August  26,  1937  (50  Stat.  844), 
and  reauthorized  by  the  Acts  of  October  17,  1940  (54  Stat., 
1198),  October  14,  1949  (63  Stat.  852),  and  September  26, 
1950  (64  Stat.  1036).  The  1954  Act  declares  use  of  water  for 
fish  and  wildlife  to  be  a  purpose  of  the  project  in  addition  to 
all  other  previously  stated  purposes.  Among  other  things, 
provides  authority  and  other  requirements  for  delivery  of 
water  to  the  Grasslands  area  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  for 
waterfowl  purposes. 

Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C. 
1451-1464 ;  86  Stat.  1280),  as  amended. — Public  Law  92-583, 
approved  October  27,  1972,  establishes  a  program  aimed  at 
assisting  states  in  developing  land  and  water  use  programs 
for  the  coastal  zone.  A  grant-in-aid  program  is  authorized 
under  the  administration  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Section  308  of  the  Act  ( 16  U.S.C.  1456 ;  86  Stat.  1285)  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  consult  and  cooperate  with 
other  Federal  agencies  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  the  Act,  and  prior  to  approval  of  any  state’s  coastal 
zone  management  program  which  “includes  requirements 
as  to  shorelands  which  also  would  be  subject  to  any 
Federally  supported  national  land  use  program,”  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  must  obtain  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  (43  U.S.C.  616aa-l, 
620,  620a,  620a-l.  620a-2,  620c-l,  620d-l,  620k,  620hh,  1501- 
1556;  82  Stat.  886),  as  amended. — Public  Law  90-537, 
approved  September  30,  1968,  provides  a  program  for  the 
comprehensive  development  of  water  resources  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin,  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop,  after  consultation  with  affected  states 
and  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  a  regional  water  plan  to 
serve  as  the  framework  under  which  projects  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  may  be  coordinated  and  constructed. 

Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (43  U.S.C.  620- 
620o,  except  certain  sections  classified  to  theColorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act;  70  Stat.  105).  as  amended. — Section  8  of 
this  April  11,  1956,  Act  (43  U.S.C.  620g;  70  Stat.  110) 
authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
connection  with  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  and 
participating  projects,  to  investigate,  plan,  construct  and 
operate  facilities  to  mitigate  losses  of,  and  improve  condi¬ 
tions  for,  fish  and  wildlife.  Provides  authority  to  acquire 
lands  and  to  lease  or  convey  lands  and  facilities  toStateand 
other  agencies. 


Columbia  Basin  Project  Act  (16  U.S.C.  835,  835c- 
S35c-2,  s35c-4;  57  Stat.  140),  as  amended  and  sup¬ 
plemented —  1’he  Act  of  March  10,  1943.  renamed  and 
reauthorized  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  Project,  originally 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  30,  1935  1 49  Stat.  1028).  and 
amended  generally  the  Act  of  May  27.  1937  (50Stat.  208).  An 
Act  of  October  9.  1940  1 16  U.S.C.  835 i;  54  Stat.  l()85i. 
supplementing  the  Project  Act,  authorized  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior  to  contract  with  the  State  of  Washington  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  fish  hatcheries  built  as  part  ot 
the  fish  protection  program  required  on  theColumbia  Basin 
Project. 

Columbia  River  Basin  Fishery  Development  Act 
—  See  Mitchell  Act 

.  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of 

1973  (18  U.S.C.  665,  29  U.S.C.  801,  802.  811-822.  841-851, 
871-875,  881-885,  911-929,  951-956,  981-992,  42  U.S.C.  2571 
Note;  87  Stat.  839),  as  amended. — Public  Law  93-203  of 
December  28,  1973,  as  amended  December  31,  1974,  by 
Public  Law  93-567  (88  Stat.  1845)  establishes  among  other 
things  a  Job  Corps  program  under  the  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  assist  young  people  who  need  and 
can  benefit  from  an  unusually  intensive  program.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  can  enter  into  agreements  with  Federal. 
State  and  local  agencies  or  private  organizations  for 
establishment  and  operation  of  Job  Corps  Centers.  Agree¬ 
ments  exist  for  such  centers  on  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  lands. 

Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  ( 1  U.S.C.  105,  2  U.S.C.  190a- 1  et  seq..  31  U.S.C. 
11  et  seq.;  88  Stat.  297).— Public  Law  93-344,  July  12,  1974, 
changed  the  F ederal  fiscal  year  from  J ulv  1  through  J  une  30 
to  October  1  through  September  30,  and  made  other  changes 
in  the  government  budgeting  and  funding  process. 

Conservation  Programs  on  Certain  Federal  Lands 
(Military  Reservations  and  Other  Lands) — See  Sikes 
Act 

Convention  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Japan  for 
the  Protection  of  Migratory  Birds  and  Birds  in 
Danger  of  Extinction,  and  Their  Environment  (25 

U.S.T.  3329;  T.I.A.S.  7990),  as  amended. — This  1972 
Convention  is  designed  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
species  of  birds  which  are  common  to  both  countries,  or 
which  migrate  between  them  by  ( 1)  enhancementof  habitat, 

( 2)  exchange  of  research  data,  and  (3)  regulation  of  hunting. 
Signed  at  Tokyo  on  March  4, 1972,  with  ratification  advised 
by  the  Senate  on  March  27,  1973,  and  documents  of 
ratification  exchanged  September  19,  1972.  TheConvention 
entered  into  force  September  19,  1974.  An  agreement 
amending  the  annex  to  theConvention  by  adding  theMaloy 
bittern  was  effected  by  exchange  of  notes  September  19. 
1974,  entering  into  force  December  19,  1974  (25  U.S.T.  3373; 
T.I.A.S.  7990).  This  exchange  also  included  a  list  of 
endangered  birds  as  provided  for  in  Article  IV  of  the 
Convention.  Implementing  legislation  for  the  United  States 
was  achieved  by  enactment  of  Public  Law  93-300,  June  1. 
1975  (88  Stat.  190),  amending  the  Migratory  BirdT  reaty  Act 
of  1918  ( 16  U.S.C.  703-71 1 ;  40  Stat.  755),  as  amended. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  (for  Canada)  for  the  Protection  of  Migratory 
Birds  019  Stat.  1702;  TS  628). — This  1916  treaty  adopted  a 
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un  form  system  of  protection  for  certain  species  of  birds 

orderl  !T  thp  United  States  and  Canada,  m 

rder  to  assure  the  preservation  of  species  either  harmless  or 

irdirrat Ul  h  Tp  Se'*Certain  dates  for  closed  seasons  on 
allows  kflh,rdS'  f  K°ha  ltS  huntln*  insectivorous  birds,  hut 
‘  ■  \  Tu°VblrdS  Under  permit  when  injurious  to 

na  ture.  The  Convention  was  signed  at  Washington 

T'  °.n  Aaguf  16’  19l6>  and  ratified  by  the  United  States 
on  September  1.  1916,  and  by  Great  Britain  on  October  20 

]q!f'  Documents  of  ratification  exchanged  December  7 

'  '  T^Tu^ng  leglslation  for  the  United  States  was 
accomplished  by  enactment  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treatv 
Act  in  1918  (16  U.S.C.  703-711;  40  Stat  755) 

£°"Ve"tion  between  the  United  States  of  America 
f  th  e  rm°n  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Concern¬ 
ing  the  Conservation  of  Migratory  Birds  and  Their 
Environment  (notin  force).-This  Convention  signed  in 
Moscow  on  November  19,  1976,  provides  for  protection  of 
pecies  of  birds  that  migrate  between  the  United  States  and 
Sov  iet  L  mon  or  that  occur  in  either  country  and  “have 

arZ1”' The  cayS’  brteedin,g’  wintering-  Ceding  or  moulting 
,  ■  e  Convention  also  encourages  actions  to  identify 

and  protect  important  habitat  and  to  cooperate  in  measures 
to  protect  migratory  birds  identified  as  being  in  danger  of 
extinction.  Convention  to  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  15 

autom  T'111  n316  °f  US  ‘n  f°rCe  and  thereafter  renewed 
automatically  on  an  annual  basis  subject  to  termination  by 

her  party.  Convention  does  not  enter  into  force  until  the 

rodHfiCe  f  nd  C0nsen!.0f  Congress  is  given  and  documents  of 

required10"  ^  eXChanged'  ^plementing  legislation  is  also 

anCd°Zenti0,nabMVVeen  the  United  States  of  America 
Mim#nU  R  Me™an  States  the  Protection  of 
Migratory  Birds  and  Game  Mammals  (50Stat.  1311  TS 

912),  as  amended  -This  1936  treaty  adopted  a  system  for 
the  protection  of  certain  migratory  birds  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Allows,  under  regulation,  the  rational 
use  of  certain  migratory  birds.  Provides  for  enactment  of 
laws  and  regulations  to  protect  birds  by  establishment  of 
closed  seasons  and  refuge  zones.  Prohibits  killing  of 
insectivorous  birds,  except  under  permit  when  harmful  to 
!!r'C„Un  fre;.  Pr«vides  for  enactment  of  regulations  on 

Mevfrnn  K  T  mammals  across  the  United  States- 

Mex  can  border.  Signed  in  Mexico  City,  February  7,  1936 

OcTob^er  ^8W^936tlbedH  VahePreS*den^  °^beUnitedStates,' 
_°ber  '  93  -  and  documents  of  ratification  were 

changed  March  15,  1937,  in  Washington,  D.C.  United 
tes  implementation  of  the  treaty  was  accomplished  by 
a^eadmg  tde  Ml^atory  Bird  Treaty  Act  of  1918  (16  U.S  C 
11 :  40  Stat‘  755)  on  June  20,  1936  (49  Stat.  1556).  The 
treaty  was  amended  March  10, 1972  ( 23  U  S  T  960  •  T  T  A  <5 
7302).  to  add  32  additional  families  of  birds  including eagli 
hawks,  owls  and  Corvidae  family. 

Convention  for  the  International  Council  for  the 

^  0ra  ,°rf  the  Sea  (ICES)  (24  U.S.T.  1080;  T.I.A.S. 

‘  '  lls  Convention,  opened  for  signature  in  Copenha¬ 

gen  on  September  12. 1964.  provides  a  new  “constitution”  for 
the  International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea 
which  was  originally  established  in  1902  as  a  result  of 

1901^ Tlrrc  T  Stockho,m  in  1899  and  in  Christiania  in 
•  he  ICES  has  as  its  purpose  to:  (a)  “promote  and 

encourage  research  and  investigations  for  the  study  of  the 
thereof'r‘'|Chl'adriy  th"Se  rela‘°d  ‘°  the  living  res°“r«s 

ereot,  ( b>  draw  up  programmes  required  for  this  purpose 


and  to  organize .  .  .  such  research  and  investigations  as  m 

appear  necessary;”  and  (c)  “publish  or  otherwise  diss^mf 

nate  the  results  of  research  and  investigations.”  EiahtP 

(ountlies  lire  a  party  to  this  Convention  including  the 

1 9H7 eC  ^ tGS'  Senate  advice  and  consent  given  March  1 

April  1967n  Hnd  a<XeSsion  aPP«ved  by  the  President.' 
f^P  -4,  196/;  documents  deposited  with  the  TTmt<J 

*8' 1973'  ThaC—  enter JtZjgg 

f°r  'he  North™<'s‘  Atlantic  Fisher- 

lJfTT Internatlonal  Convention  for  the  Northwest  At 
lantic  Fisheries  (ICNAF)  siAt- 

iTCr;ecnti0n  °"  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  between  the 
L  mted  Mates  and  Canada  (6  U.S.T.  2836;  T.I.A.S.  3396) 

as  amended.— -This  1954  Convention  was  concluded  in  order 
ecogmze  that  joint  and  coordinated  efforts  between  the 

Tnd  gt°vnernTntS  are  6SSential  t0  determining  the  need  for 
and  type  of  measures  which  will  make  possible  the 

maximum  sustained  productivity  in  Great  Lakes  fisheries  of 

common  concern.  The  Convention  established  a  Great 

Lakes  Fishery  Commission  with  specified  functions  related 

to  formulation  and  coordination  of  research  programs 

including  a  comprehensive  program  for  sea  lamprey 

Si^ed’ s  P  gCatinn  °f  Sdentlfic  and  other  information. 
Signed  September  10,  1954,  in  Washington,  D.C.  the 

Conventmn  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  on  June  6 

195f’  and  by  Canada  on  October  6, 1955.  Ratifications  were 

exc  anged  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  on  October  11, 1955,  and  the 

s”10"  entered  lnt0  force  on  the  same  date.  United 
June  4  ™P‘7entatl0n  of  Convention  was  achieved 
i  TJv  u  ’  yA  enactment  of Public  Law  89-557,  the  Great 
Lakes  Fishery  Act  of  1956  (16  U.S.C.  931-939c;  70  Stat.  242) 

1402CTnTVAnQ1O«noQ-f  amended  .on  May  19’  1967  (18  U.S.T. 
p  lnTLA-Su  6“97)  t0  increase  the  number  of  commission¬ 
ers  from  each  country  from  three  to  four. 

Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered 
Species  of  Wild  r  auna  and  Flora  (T.I.A.S.  8249).-Estab- 
is  es  a  system  of  imports  export  regulations  to  prevent  the 
commercial  overexploitation  of  plants  and  animals  listed  in 
hree  appendices  to  the  Convention.  Different  levels  of  trade 
gMations  are  provided  depending  on  the  threatened  status 

rond  t 1  P SPeTS  and  tHe  contribution  ^de  makes  to  that 
to  The  an"'  If  aI®  provided  for  periodic  amendments 

in  Wash ?endlces-The Convention  was  signed  by  80  nations 

rTifi  t  ° °°  March  3’  1973-  United  States 

ratification  occurred  on  September  13, 1973,  with  documents 

January  14 t°9^Th<“PrS“0ry  g0Vernment  ‘Switzerland), 
anuary  14, 19  /4.  The  Convention  entered  into  force  90  davs 

after  ratification  by  the  tenth  nation,  July  1,  1975.  Imple¬ 
menting  legislation  for  the  United  States  was  provided  by 

Act  of  1973  n 6  uTrTTi93  205’  the  Endan^ered  Species 
Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  lo31-1543;  87  Stat.  884).  Designation 

UnitedTT  andpmanagement  authorities  to  represent  the 
n  i  Q7fiS  k  Pln  Conventlon  matters  was  achieved  on  April 
13,  19/6,  by  Executive  Order  11911. 

Convention  on  Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife 

nZST^T  ;TnTeTeStern  Hemisphere  (56  Stat. 
hp  r’lT  To  Under  this  1940  treaty,  the  governments  of 
UmtJd  Jtates  and  17  other  American  Republics  have 
expressed  their  wish  to  “protect  and  preserve  in  their 
natural  habitat  representatives  of  all  species  and  genera  of 
eir  native  flora  and  fauna,  including  migratory  birds”  and 
to  protect  regions  and  natural  objects  of  scientific  value.  The 
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nations  agreed  to  take  certain  actions  to  achieve  these 
objectives,  including  the  adoption  of  appropriate  measures 
for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  of  economic  or  esthetic 
value  or  to  prevent  the  threatened  extinction  of  any  given 
species."  The  Convention  was  signed  by  the  United  States 
October  12,  1940,  and  ratified  April  15,  1941.  United  States 
ratification  documents  deposited  with  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  28,  1941.  Implementing 
legislation  for  the  United  States  was  achieved  by  enactment 
of  Public  Law  93-205,  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 
(16  U.S.C.  1531-1543;  87  Stat.  884),  section  8(e)  of  which 
directs  the  President  to  designate  the  agencies  "which  shall 
act  on  behalf  of  and  represent  the  Linked  States  in  all 
regards  as  required  by  the  Convention",  and  accomplished 
by  Executive  Order  11911,  April  13,  1976. 

Convention  on  Wetlands  of  International  Impor¬ 
tance  Especially  as  Waterfowl  Habitats  (I.L.M.  11:963- 
976,  September  1972).— This  Convention,  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Ramsar  Convention,  was  adopted  in 
Ramsar,  Iran,  February  3, 1971,  and  opened  for  signature  at 
UNESCO  headquarters,  July  12,  1972.  The  Convention 
entered  into  force  after  the  required  signatures  of  seven 
countries,  December  21,  1975.  The  United  States  is  not  a 
party  to  this  Convention  (as  of  December  1976).  The 
Convention  includes  criteria  for  designating  wetlands  and 
places  emphasis  on  wetlands  of  high  importance  to  water- 
fowl. 

Cooperative  Research  and  Training  Units  Act  (16 

U.S.C.  753a-753b;  74  Stat.  733). — Public  Law  86-686  of 
September  2,  1960,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  colleges  and 
universities.  State  fish  and  game  agencies,  and  nonprofit 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  developing  adequate, 
coordinated  cooperative  research  and  training  programs  for 
fish  and  wildlife  resources.  As  of  October  1, 1976,  there  were 
20  cooperative  wildlife  units  and  25  cooperative  fishery  units 
operated  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at  26  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  country. 

Criminal  Code  Provisions  Relating  to  Fish  and 
Wildlife — See  Lacey  Act  of  1900  .  .  .  Criminal  Code 
Provisions;  See  also  Refuge  Trespass  Act 

Denmark-United  States  Agreement  on  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Atlantic  Salmon— See  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Denmark  Relating  to  Conservation  of 
Atlantic  Salmon 

Department  of  Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1651- 
1659,  and  other  U.S.C.  titles;  80  Stat.  931),  as  amended. 
—Section  4  of  Public  Law  89-670,  October  15,  1966  (49 
U.S.C.  1653(f);  82  Stat.  824),  provides  for  maintenance  of 
natural  beauty  on  lands  traversed  by  highway  projects  and 
for  preservation  of  wildlife  refuges  through  consultation 
with  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Detail  Personnel  and  Loan  Equipment  Act  of  May 
10,  1974  (16  U.S.C.  743a;  88  Stat.  124).— Public  Law93-280 
repealed  the  Act  of  March  3,  1885  (16  U.S.C.  743;  23  Stat. 
494),  entitled  "Propagation  of  Food  Fishes”  and  authorized 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  the  AEC  (now  ERDA)  and 
NASA  to  detail  to  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  commissioned  and  enlisted  personnel  and  civilian 


personnel  for  assistance  in  Service  activities.  Authorizes 
such  departments  to  loan  equipment  to  the  Service.  An 
annual  report  concerning  the  utilization  of  such  personnel, 
equipment  and  costs,  if  any,  is  to  be  submitted  by  theService 
to  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Dingell-Johnson  Act — SeeFederal  Aid  in  Fish  Restora¬ 
tion  Act 

Duck  Stamp  Act — See  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and 
Conservation  Stamp  Act 

Eagle  Protection— See  Bald  Eagle  Act  of  1940 

Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  ( 16  U.S.C.  1 531  -1543 ; 
87  Stat.  884),  as  amended. — Public  Law  93-205,  approved 
December  28,  1973,  repealed  the  Endangered  Species 
Conservation  Act  of  December  5,  1969,  Public  Law  91-135 
(83  Stat.  275)  which  had  amended  the  Endangered  Species 
Preservation  Act  of  October  15,  1966,  Public  Law  89-669  (80 
Stat.  926)  and  implemented  the  Convention  on  Internation¬ 
al  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora 
(T.I.A.S.  8249)  signed  by  the  United  States  March  3,  1973, 
and  the  Convention  on  Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife 
Preservation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  (50  Stat.  1354) 
signed  by  the  LTnited  States  October  12,  1940.  The  1973 
Endangered  Species  Act  provides  for  the  conservation  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species  of  fish,  wildlife  and 
plants  by  Federal  action  and  by  encouraging  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  State  programs.  Specific  provisions  include: 
authorizes  the  determination  and  listing  of  endangered  and 
threatened  species  and  the  range  in  which  such  condition 
exists;  prohibits  unauthorized  taking,  possession,  sale, 
transport,  etc.,  of  endangered  species;  authorizes  an 
expanded  program  of  habitat  acquisition;  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  cooperative  agreements  and  grant-in-aid 
to  those  States  which  establish  and  maintain  an  active  and 
adequate  program  for  endangered  and  threatened  species; 
authorizes  the  assessment  of  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for 
violating  the  Act  or  regulations.  Public  Law  94-325, 
approved  June  30,  1976  (90  Stat.  724),  extended  and 
increased  the  authorization  of  appropriations  in  section  15 
of  the  1973  Act;  Public  Law  94-359,  approved  July  12.  1976 
(90  Stat.  911),  exempted  under  certain  conditions  whale 
parts  and  products  lawfully  held  prior  to  December  28, 1973, 
from  the  prohibitions  in  the  Act  and  provided  other 
amendments  to  facilitate  administrative  processes  in 
emergency  situations,  clarified  enforcement  procedures, 
allowed  disposal  of  forfeited  and  abandoned  property  and 
clarified  the  definition  of  “commercial  activity." 

Environmental  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1531-1536; 
84  Stat.  1312),  as  amended.— Public  Law  91-516,  approved 
October  30,  1970,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  93-278,  May  10, 
1974  (88  Stat.  121),  expresses  Congressional  concern  for 
public  understanding  of  the  Nation's  environment  and 
supports  environmental  education  at  various  levels.  Auth¬ 
orizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
cooperate  and  provide  technical  assistance  and  utilize 
services  and  personnel  of  Federal  agencies  in  support  of 
environmental  education.  Authorizes  appropriations  to 
carry  out  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Estuary  Protection  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1221-1226;  82  Stat. 
625).— Public  Law  90-454,  approved  August  3,  1968,  ex¬ 
presses  Congressional  policy  on  values  of  estuaries  and 
need  to  conserve  their  natural  resources.  Authorizes  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
agencies  and  the  States,  to  study  and  inventory  estuaries  of 
the  United  States,  including  land  and  water  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into 
cost-sharing  agreements  with  States  and  subdivisions  for 
permanent  management  of  estuarine  areas  in  their  posses¬ 
sion.  Requires  that  the  Secretary  provide  his  views  and 
recommendations  on  all  projects  which  impact  estuarine 
areas  and  which  require  Congressional  approval. 

Federal-Aid  Highways  Act  of  1968  (  23  U.S.C.  101  et 
seq.,  and  other  U.S.C.  titles;  82  Stat.  815),  as  amended. 
—  Public  Law  90-495,  approved  August  23,  1968,  and 
amended,  provides  in  section  18(a)  (23  U.S.C.  138;  82  Stat. 
823)  for  a  special  effort  to  preserve  natural  beauty  of  such 
areas  as  public  parks,  recreation  areas,  refuges  and  historic 
sites  in  developing  transportation  systems,  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  cooperate  and  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  other  Federal  agencies 
before  approving  any  program  or  project  which  requires  the 
use  of  any  publicly  owned  lands  from  certain  specified  areas 
including  parks  and  refuges. 

Federal  Aid  in  Fish  Restoration  Act  (16  U.S.C.  777- 
777k;  64  Stat.  430),  as  amended.— This  August  9,  1950,  Act 
as  amended  several  times  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
“Dingell-Johnson  Act”  and  provides  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  for  management  and  restoration  of  fish  having 
“material  value  in  connection  with  sport  or  recreation  in  the 
marine  and/or  fresh  waters  of  the  United  States.”  Funds 
from  a  10  percent  excise  tax  on  certain  items  of  sport  fishing 
tackle  (Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  sec.  4161)  are 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  annually  and 
apportioned  to  States  on  a  formula  basis  for  paying  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  approved  land  acquisition,  research, 
development  and  management  projects.  Amendments 
October  23,  1970,  by  Public  Law  91-503  (84  Stat.  1101) 
provided,  among  other  things,  for  development  of  compre¬ 
hensive  fish  and  wildlife  resource  management  plans  as  an 
optional  means  for  participating  in  the  program.  As  of  1975, 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  program,  some  $182.7  million 
had  been  apportioned  to  the  States  for  fish  restoration 
projects. 

Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (16  LT.S.C. 
669-669i;  50  Stat.  917),  as  amended.— This  September  2, 
1937,  Act  as  amended  several  times  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  the"Pittman-Robertson  Act”  and  provides  Federal  aid  to 
States  for  wildlife  restoration  work.  Under  the  Act,  funds 
from  an  11  percent  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition  (Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  sec.  4161(b)) 
are  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  annually 
and  apportioned  to  States  on  a  formula  basis  for  paying  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  approved  land  acquisition, 
research,  development  and  management  projects.  Public 
Law  9 1-503,  approved  October  23, 1970  (84  Stat.  1097),  added 
an  1 1  percent  tax  on  pistols  and  revolvers,  one-half  of  which 
may  be  used  by  the  States  for  hunter  safety  programs.  This 
amendment  also  provided  for  development  of  compre¬ 
hensive  fish  and  wildlife  management  plans  as  an  optional 
means  for  participating  in  the  program.  On  October  25, 
1972,  the  Act  was  further  amended  by  Public  Law  92-558  (86 
Stat.  1172)  to  add  a  10  percent  excise  tax  on  bows,  arrows, 
parts  and  accessories  for  use  in  wildlife  projects  or  hunter 
safety  programs.  Amended  J  une  8,  1974,  by  Public  Law  93- 
313  (88  Stat.  238)  to  provide  for  a  six  month  delay,  until 
January  l,  1975,  in  initiation  of  collection  of  the  excise  tax 


on  bows,  arrows,  parts  and  accessories.  As  of  1976,  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  the  program,  $688  million  had  been 
apportioned  to  the  States  for  wildlife  restoration  and  hunter 
safety  projects. 

Federal  Assistance,  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Projects  Act— See  Bankhead --Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act 

Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Control  Act  of 
1972  (7  U.S.C.  136-136y;  86Stat.975),  as  amended. — Public 
Law  92-516,  approved  October  21,  1972,  amended  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act  of 
June  25,  1947  (61  Stat.  163)  and  established  under  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  a 
program  for  controlling  the  application  of  pesticides  to 
assure  greater  protection  to  man  and  the  environment. 
Provides  criminal  and  civil  penalties  for  violation  of  the  Act. 
It  extends  Federal  registration  and  regulation  to  all 
pesticides,  including  those  distributed  or  used  within 
individual  States.  It  provides  for  classifying  pesticides  for 
“general”  or  “restricted”  use,  and  that  “restricted”  pesti¬ 
cides  may  be  used  only  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
certified  applicators. 

Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide 

Act — See  Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Control  Act  of 
1972 

Federal  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act— See  Ani¬ 
mal  Welfare  Act 

Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 

(43  U.S.C.  1701-1771,  and  other  U.S.C.  sections;  90  Stat. 
2743).— Public  Law  94-579,  approved  October  21,  1976, 
constitutes  an  “Organic  Act”  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Among  other 
things,  establishes  new  procedures  for  creating,  modifying 
and  terminating  withdrawals  and  reservations  of  public 
lands.  New  withdrawals  of  public  lands  for  refuge  purposes 
are  subject  to  withdrawal  procedures  of  the  Act;  however, 
lands  so  added  cannot  be  removed  from  the  system  except  by 
Act  of  Congress  pursuant  to  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  668dd-668ee; 
80  Stat.  927),  as  amended. 

Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  791a-825r;  41  Stat.  1063), 
as  amended. — This  J  une  10,  1920,  Act  as  amended  provides, 
among  other  things,  for  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  other  Federal  agencies  in  the 
investigation  of  proposed  power  projects,  and  for  other 
agencies  to  provide  information  to  FPC  upon  request. 
Provides  that  licenses  issued  by  the  FPC  for  hydroelectric 
projects  within  Indian  reservations,  national  wildlife 
refuges  and  other  specified  areas  that  are  withdrawn  from 
the  public  domain  must  contain  conditions  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  require.  Requires  a  Commis¬ 
sion  finding  before  approving  private  hydroelectric  applica¬ 
tions,  that  the  project  is  “best  adapted”  to  a  comprehensive 
waterway  development  plan  for  all  public  uses,  including 
recreation.  Requires  the  licensee  to  construct  fishways  when 
required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  471-535,  and  other  U.S.C.  sections;  63 
Stat.  378),  as  amended. — This  J  une  30, 1948,  Act  as  amended 
several  times  provides  for  management  and  disposal  of 
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government  surplus  property  (excess  property  not  required 
tor  the  needs  of  any  Federal  agencies)  and  excess  property 
( property  under  the  control  of  any  Federal  agency  which  is 
not  required  for  its  needs).  Public  Law  94-519,  approved 
October  17.  1976  (90  Stat.  2451),  provided  major  changes  to 
section  203  of  the  Act  (40  LLS.C.  484)  regarding  procedures 
for  disposal  of  surplus  property. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments 
of  1972  (33  U.S.C.  1251-1265,  1281-1292,  1311-1328,  1341- 
1345,  1361-1376,  and  other  U.S.C.  titles;  86  Stat.  816),  as 
amended. — Title  IV  of  Public  Law  92-500  (33  U.S.C.  1341- 
1345;  86  Stat.  877)  sets  up  a  Federal  permit  and  license 
system  to  carry  out  certain  pollution  discharge  activities  in 
navigable  waters.  Section  402  (33  U.S.C.  1342;  86  Stat.  880) 
requires  permits  from  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen¬ 
cy  for  the  discharge  of  any  pollutant  into  navigable  waters, 
the  so  called  National  Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination 
System  Permits.  Section  403  (33  LLS.C.  1343;  86  Stat.  883) 
provides  for  control  of  ocean  discharges.  Section  404  (33 
LLS.C.  1344;  86  Stat.  884)  provides  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  issue  permits  for  the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill 
materials  into  the  navigable  waters  with  oversight  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Section  405  (33  U.S.C. 
1345;  86  Stat.  884)  provides  for  regulating  the  disposal  of 
sewage  sludge.  Permit  applications  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  impacts  on  fish  and 
wildlife. 

Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
460/ -12-460/  -21 ;  79  Stat.  213),  as  amended. — Pub¬ 

lic  Law  89-72.  approved  July  9.  1965,  declares  the  intent  of 
C ongress  that  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
shall  be  fully  considered  purposes  of  Federal  water- 
development  projects  if  non-Federal  public  bodies  agree  to: 
(1)  bear  not  less  than  half  the  separable  costs  allocated  to 
these  purposes;  (2)  administer  project  land  and  water  areas 
devoted  to  the  purposes;  and  (3)  bear  all  costs  of  operation, 
maintenance  and  replacement.  Where  Federal  lands  or 
authorized  Federal  programs  for  fish  and  wildlife  conserva¬ 
tion  are  involved,  the  cost-sharing  requirements  are 
exempted.  This  Act  provides  for  expenditure  of  Federal 
water  project  funds  for  land  acquisition  needed  to  establish 
refuges  for  migratory  waterfowl  when  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
at  all  reservoirs  under  his  control  except  those  within 
national  wildlife  refuges.  The  provisions  of  this  law  do  not 
apply  to  projects  constructed  under  authority  of  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  August  6,  1956  (43  U.S.C.  422o- 
422k;  70  Stat.  1044),  as  amended,  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  August  4,  1954  ( 16  U.S.C.  1001- 
1009,  33  LLS.C.  701b;  68  Stat.  666),  as  amended,  or  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  except  that  with  regard  toTVA 
an  amendment  October  21. 1976,  Public  Law  94-576  (90Stat. 
2728)  authorized  that  agency  to  recognize  and  provide 
recreational  and  other  public  uses  at  its  projects  consistent 
with  the  project  purpose. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (16  LLS.C.  742a-742j;70 
Stat.  1119),  as  amended.— The  Act  of  August  8,  1956,  as 
frequently  amended  establishes  a  comprehensive  national 
fish  and  wildlife  policy.  Among  other  things,  directs  a 
program  of  continuing  research,  extension  and  information 
services  on  fish  and  wildlife  matters  at  national  as  well  as 
international  levels.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Act  (16  U.S.C.  742f; 

1 0  Stat.  1 122)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  I  nterior  to:  ( 1 ) 


develop  measures  tor  'maximum  sustainable  production  of 
fish”,  (2)  make  economic  studies  and  recommend  measures 
to  insure  stability  of  the  domestic  fisheries,  (3)  undertake 
promotional  and  information  activities  to  stimulate  con¬ 
sumption  of  fishery  products.  (4)  takesteps“required  for  the 
development,  advancement,  management,  conservation, 
and  protection  of  the  fisheries  resources”,  and  (5)  take  steps 
“required  for  the  development,  management,  advancement, 
conservation,  and  protection  of  wildlife  resources  through 
research,  acquisition  of  refuge  lands,  development  of 
existing  facilities,  and  other  means.”  Section  7 ( a ) <  1)  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  as  amended 
September  28,  1976,  by  Public  Law  94-422  ( 16  LLS.C.  160/-9; 
90  Stat.  1318)  provides  authority  to  use  LWCF  money  for 
acquisition  of  refuge  areas  under  paragraph  (5)  of  section 
7(a)  of  the  1956  Act.  An  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  activities  is  required  by 
section  9  of  the  1956  Act  ( 16  U.S.C.  742h;  70  Stat.  1123).  The 
1956  Act  confirmed  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  and  a  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  established  a  Rureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  a  Bureau  ofCommercial 
Fisheries.1  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4,  October  3,  1970  (84 
Stat.  2090).  abolished  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
and  transferred  functions  related  to  commercial  fisheries 
and  marine  sport  fisheries,  except  Great  Lakes  fishery 
research  and  certain  other  fishery  related  activities,  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos¬ 
pheric  Administration.  Effective  July  1,  1974,  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  the  position  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  were  abolished  by  Public  Law  93-271,  approved  April 
22,  1974  (88  Stat.  92).  This  amendment  to  the  1956  Act  vested 
responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  in  a  redesignated  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  under  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks. 
This  amendment  also  specified  qualifications  of  the  Director 
of  the  Service  and  established  method  of  appointment. 
Public  Law  92-159.  approved  November  18,  1971  (85  Stat. 
480),  and  subsequently  amended  by  Public  Law  92-502, 
approved  October  18.  1972  (86  Stat.  905),  added  to  the  1956 
Act  a  new  section  13  ( 16  LLS.C.  742j-l)  which  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Airborne  Hunting  Act  or  Shooting  from 
Aircraft  Act  and  prohibits  taking  or  harassing  wildlife  from 
aircraft  except  for  certain  specified  reasons  including 
protection  of  wildlife,  livestock  and  human  health  or  safety 
as  authorized  by  a  Federal  or  State  issued  license  or  permit. 
States  authorized  to  issue  permits  are  required  to  file  reports 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  containing  information  on 
any  permits  issued. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  at  Federal  Recla¬ 
mation  Projects. — Authorities  for  fish  and  wildlife  conser¬ 
vation  at  water  resources  projects  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior,  are  found  in  a 
variety  of  specific  and  omnibus  authorizing  statutes. 
General  authority  for  conservation  measures  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  planning  reclamation  projects  is  contained  in  such 
Acts  as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  ( 16  LLS.C. 
661 -666c;  48  Stat.  401),  as  amended,  and  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  (43  LLS.C.  422a-422k;  70 
Stat.  1044),  as  amended.  Statutes  authorizing  specific 
projects  which  include  conservation  measures  include  but 
are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

•  Arbuckle  Project.  Oklahoma  ( 43  LLS.C.  616/(  a) ;  76 Stat. 

395). — Public  Law  87-594,  approved  August  24,  1962. 

•  Baker  Project,  Oregon  (43  LJ.S.C.  616v;  76  Stat. 

634).— Public  Law  87-706,  approved  September  24. 1962. 
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•  Canadian  River  Project,  Texas  ( 43  U.S.C.  600d ;  78  Stat. 
-44).— Public  Law  88-536,  approved  August  31,  1964. 

•  Central  Valley  Project,  California  (50  Stat.  844),  as 
amended.— For  additional  information  see  main  entry 
in  this  leaflet  under  Central  V alley  Project,  California, 
Keauthorization  Act  of  August  27,  1954. 

—  Auburn-Folsum  South  Unit,  California  (43  USC 
616ccc;  79  Stat.  616).-Public  Law  89-161,  approved 
September  2,  1965. 

—  Trinity  River  Division,  California  (69  Stat 
719).— Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  12,  1955. 

•  Chief  Joseph  Dam  Project. 

—  Oroville-Tonasket  Unit,  Washington  (76  Stat. 
'61).  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  October  9,  1962. 
Whitestone  Coulee  Unit,  Washington  (43  USC 
6161)11,  616W-1,  6l6vv-3;  78  Stat.  704),  as  amend¬ 
ed.  Public  Law  88-599,  approved  September  18, 
1964;  Public  Law  89-557,  approved  September  7, 
1966. 

•  Cibolo  Project,  Texas  (43  U.S.C.  600f-2(d),  600f-3-  88 

tat.  1491,  1492).— Public  Law  93-493,  approved  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  1974. 

•  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  (43  U.S.C.  6l6aa-l  et  seq. ; 
82  Stat.  886),  as  amended.— For  additional  information 
see  main  entry  in  this  leaflet  under  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act. 

•  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  (43  U.S.C.  620  et  seq.  •  70 
btat.  105),  as  amended.-For  additional  information 
see  main  entry  in  this  leaflet  under  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act. 

•  Columbia  Basin  Project  (16  U.S.C.  835  et  seq. ;  57  Stat. 
14),  as  amended.— For  additional  information  see  main 
entry  in  this  leaflet  under  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act- 
see  also  Mitchell  Act. 

•  Crooket  River  Project,  Oregon  (43  U.S.C.  615i;  70  Stat 
1059).— Act  of  August  6,  1956. 

•  Dalles  Project,  Oregon  (43  U.S.C.  615w(d);  74  Stat. 

882).— Public  Law  86-745,  approved  September  13, 1960 

•  Dixie  Project,  Utah  (43  U.S.C.  616ff;  78  Stat. 
849).— Public  Law  88-565,  approved  September  2,  1964. 

•  Fruitland  Mesa  Project,  Colorado  (43  U.S  C  616ii 
6 16kk ;  78  Stat.  852).-Public  Law  88-568,  approved 
September  2,  1964. 

•  Fryingpan -Arkansas  Project,  Colorado  (43  U.S.C. 
616c;  76  Stat.  391).-Public  Law  87-590,  approved 
August  16,  1962. 

•  Klamath  Project,  Oregon-California  (43  U.S.C.  601- 
612;  33  Stat.  714),  as  amended.— Act  of  February  9, 
1905.  For  additional  information  see  Tule  Lake- 

Refuges  under  main  entry  entitled  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  Acts. 

•  Little  Wood  River  Project,  Idaho  (43  U.S.C.  615m;  70 
Stat.  1059).— Act  of  August  6,  1956. 

•  Mann  Creek  Project,  Idaho  (43  U.S.C.  616i;  76  Stat. 
■189).— Public  Law  87-589,  approved  August  16,  1962 

•  Missouri  River  Basin  Project,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  (58 
Stat.  887),  as  amended  and  supplemented.— Flood 
Control  Act  of  December  22,  1944, 

-Garrison  Diversion  Unit,  North  and  South  Dakota 
( 1 9  Stat.  433).  Public  Law  89-108,  approved  August 
5.  1965,  made  certain  provisions  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit, 
Missouri  River  Basin  Project,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  including  authorization  to  construct,  oper¬ 
ate  and  maintain  public  outdoor  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  facilities.  The  Act  gives 


the  Secretary  broad  authority  to  acquire  lands 
needed  for  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  or  loss 
mitigation  in  conjunction  with  the  project. 

-North  Loup  Division,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
Program,  Nebraska  (43  U.S.C.  615ffff;  86  Stat. 
9i0i.— Public  Law  92-514,  approved  October  20,  1972 
(Reclamation  Project  Authorization  Act  of  1972), 
reauthorized  the  project  originally  authorized  by 
section  9  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  99 
1944  (58  Stat.  891). 

-OaheUnit,  South  Dakota  (43  U.S.C.  6l6uuu;  82Stat. 
^4b— PubRc  Raw  90-543,  approved  August  3,  1968. 

—  O  Neill  Unit,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program 
Nebraska  (43  U.S.C.  6l5yvy;  86  Stat.  969).— Public 
Law  92-514,  approved  October  20, 1972  (Reclamation 
Project  Authorization  Act  of  1972),  reauthorized  the 
project  originally  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  21 
1954  (86  Stat.  757). 

•  Mountain  Park  Project,  Oklahoma  (43  U.S.C.  6l6eeee; 

o?  Sitato854)--Publlc  Law  90-503,  approved  September 

^*1,  1968. 

•  Nueces  River  Project,  Texas  (43  U.S.C.  600g-2(d)  600g- 

3;  88  Stat.  1496,  1497).-Public  Law  93-493,  approved 

October  27,  1974. 

•  Palmetto  Bend  Project,  Texas  (43  U.S.C.  616im-im-  S’ 

Stat.  999. 1000).— Public  Law  90-562,  approved  October 
1968. 


•  Pecos  River  Basin  Act,  New  Mexico-Texas  (72  Stat.  17), 
as  amended.— Public  Law  85-333,  approved  February 
-0,  1958;  Public  Law  88-594,  approved  September  l9 
1964  (78  Stat.  942). 

—  Brantley  Project,  Pecos  River  Basin,  New  Mexico  (43 
U.S.C.  615kkk,  615mmm;  86  Stat.  966,  967).— Public 
Law  92-514  (Reclamation  Project  Authorization  Act 
of  1972),  approved  October  20,  1972. 

Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Project.— See  Missouri  Riv- 

w-7j?Sm  Pro->ectlunder  main  entry  entitled  Fish  and 
Wildlife  C onservation  at  Federal  Reclamation  Projects 

•  Rogue  River  Basin  Project,  Merlin  Division,  Oregon  (43 
U.b.C.  6I60000 ;  84  Stat.  273).-Public  Law  91-270 
approved  May  28,  1970. 


r ruj eci,  Closed  Basin  Division, 
Colorado  (43  U.S.C.  615aaa,  615ddd,  6l5fff;  86  Stat 

9n4\n~o  9b6)'-Public  Law  92-514,  approved  October 
~U,  19 /  —  (Reclamation  Project  Authorization  Act  of 
1972),  directs  in  title  I,  among  other  things,  establish¬ 
ment  ot  the  Mishak  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
supply  of  water  for  operation  of  that  refuge  and  the 
Alamosa  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Savery-Pot  Hook  Project,  Colorado-Wyoming  (43 
U.S.C.  616n,  6l6kk;  78  Stat.  852).-Public  Law  88-568, 
approved  September  2,  1964. 


79  Stat.  1068).— Public  Law  89-292,  approved  October 
22,  1965. 


•  LUofaton  Pr0ject’  0regon  (43  U-S-C-  616PPP;  80  Stat. 

8—).  Public  Law  89-596,  approved  September  20, 1966 

•  Upper  Snake  River  Project,  Salmon  River  Division, 
Idaho  (43  U.S.C.  615ppp,  615sss;  86  Stat.  967,’ 
968).— Public  Law  92-154  (Reclamation  Project  Author¬ 
ization  Act  of  1972),  approved  October  20,  1972. 

•  Walla  Walla  Project,  Touchet  Division,  Oregon- 
Washington  (43  U.S.C.  616vvvv;  616yyyy ;  84  Stat.  409 

4 10),  as  amended.- Public  Law  9 1-307,  approved  July  7,’ 

1970.  authorized  appropriations  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  for  enhancement  of  anadromous  fish. 
As  amended  by  Public  Law  94-175,  approved  December 


23.  1975  <89  Stat.  1050),  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
required  to  budget  for  such  enhancement,  not  the 
Service. 

•  Washoe  Project,  Nevada-California  (43  U.S.C.  614c;  70 
Stat.  777).— Act  of  August  1.  1956. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  at  Federal  Water 
Resource  Development  Projects  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.— Fish  and  wildlife  conservation  at  U  S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  for  navigation.  Hood  control, 
river  and  harbor  improvement  and  other  purposes  are 
provided  for  under  various  specific  and  general  (omnibus 
type)  project  authorizing  statutes.  Generally,  conservation 
measures  are  not  detailed  in  the  project  authorization  but 
are  contained  in  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  which  is 
usually  referenced  in  the  statute.  Since  1934  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C.  661 -666c;  48  Stat.  401), 
as  amended,  has  provided  the  basic  authority  for  incorpo¬ 
rating  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  measures  in  water 
development  projects.  Some  omnibus  project  authorizing 
Acts  have  also  included  broad  authority  for  consideration  of 
conservation  measures  as  well  as  specific  measures  to  be 
incorporated  into  each  project  authorized,  and  the  following 
are  a  few  examples  of  such  Acts: 

•  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  (16  U.S.C.  460d,  825s,  and 
various  sections  of  title  33  and  43  U.S.C. ;  58  Stat.  88  * ), 
as  amended  and  supplemented. — See  main  entry  in  this 
leaflet  under  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

•  Rivers  and  Harbors  Appropriation  Act  of  August  11, 
1888  (33  U.S.C.  608;  25  Stat.  425).— Section  11  of  this 
Act  is  classified  to  33  U.S.C.  608  and  provides  discre¬ 
tionary  authority  for  the  construction  of  fishways 
whenever  river  and  harbor  improvements  obstruct  fish 
passages.  The  Act  also  authorizes  many  specific 
projects  not  generally  classified  to  the  Code. 

•  Rivers  and  Harbors  Appropriation  Act  ofMarch  3, 1899 
(33  U.S.C.  401;  30  Stat.  1151).— See  main  entry  in  this 
leaflet  under  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  ot  1899. 

•  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  June  20,  1938  (33  U.S.C.  540, 
and  other  U.S.C.  sections;  52  Stat.  802),  as  amended 
and  supplemented.  —  Section  1  of  this  Act  is  classified  to 
33  U.S.C.  540  and  provides  for  wildlife  conservation  to 
be  given  “due  regard”  in  improvements  of  rivers, 
harbors  and  other  waterways.  The  Act  also  authorizes 
over  50  specific  projects  which  are  not  generally 
classified  to  the  Code. 

•  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  19 1 6  (90  Stat. 
2917). —  Public  Law  94-587,  approved  October  22,  1976, 
authorizes  certain  new  projects  and  amends  certain 
existing  projects,  and  includes  specific  conservation 
measures  for  some  of  the  projects  including  but  not 
limited  to:  (1)  lower  Snake  River  fish  and  wildlife 
compensation  plan,  (2)  White  River  Basin,  Beaver  Dam 
trout  production  measures  (fish  hatchery),  and  (3) 
Mississippi  River  “GREAT  River  Study.’ 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C.  661- 
666c:  48  Stat.  401),  as  amended. — The  Act  ofMarch  10, 1934, 
as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  August  14,  1946  (60  Stat.  1080), 
August  1 2, 1958,  Public  Law  85-624  ( 72  Stat.  563)  and  J  uly  9, 
1985,  Public  Law  89-72  (79  Stat.  216),  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  assist  F'ederal,  State  and  other 
agencies  in  development,  protection,  rearing  and  stocking 
fish  and  wildlife  on  Federal  lands,  and  to  study  effects  of 
pollution  on  fish  and  wildlife.  Provides  for  donating  land 
and  funds  in  furthering  purposes  of  Act  and  for  appropria¬ 
tion  of  funds.  Requires  consultation  with  the  l  .S.  I-  ish  and 


Wildlife  Service  and  the  wildlife  agency  of  any  State 
wherein  the  waters  of  any  stream  or  other  water  body  are 
proposed  or  authorized  to  be  impounded,  diverted,  channel¬ 
ized  or  otherwise  controlled  or  modified  by  any  I-  ederal 
agency,  or  any  private  agency  under  federal  permit  or 
license,  with  a  view  to  preventing  loss  ot  or  damage  to 
wildlife  resources  in  connection  with  such  water  resource 
project.  Authorizes  Federal  water  resource  agencies  to 
acquire  lands  or  interests  in  connection  with  water  use 
projects  specifically  for  mitigation  and  enhancement  ot  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  provides  for  management  of  such  lands  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  State  wildlife  agencies. 
Excludes  projects  involving  impoundments  of  less  than  10 
acres  and  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  projects. 

Fish  Research  and  Experimentation  Program— See 
Fish-Rice  Rotation  Fanning  Program  Act  ofMarch  15, 1958 

Fish-Rice  Rotation  Farming  Program  Act  ofMarch 
15,  1958  ( 16  U.S.C.  773-778c:  72  Stat.  35).—  Public  Law  85- 
342  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  authorizes  the 
appropriations  of  funds  to  establish  experiment  stations  tor 
research  and  experimentation  to:  (1)  determine  species  of 
fishes  most  suitable  for  culture  on  a  commercial  basis  in 
shallow  reservoirs  and  flooded  rice  lands:  (2)  determine 
methods  for  production  of  fingerling  fishes  for  stocking  in 
reservoirs;  (3)  develop  methods  for  the  control  ot  parasites 
and  diseases;  (4)  develop  economical  methods  for  raising 
the  more  desirable  fish;  (5)  determine,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  effect  of  fish-rice 
rotations,  including  crops  other  than  rice  commonly  grown 
on  rice  farms,  upon  both  the  fish  and  other  crops;  and  (6) 
develop  suitable  methods  for  harvesting  the  fish  crop  and 
preparing  it  for  marketing.  Authorizes  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  construction  of  facilities,  cooperation  with  States 
and  others,  and  dissemination  of  research  results. 

Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976 

(16  U.S.C.  1801-1802, 1811-1813. 1821-1825, 1851-1862, 1882; 
90  Stat.  331).— Public  Law  94-265,  approved  April  13,  1976, 
establishes  a  200-mile  fishery  conservation  zone,  effective 
March  1,  1977,  and  among  other  things,  establishes 
Regional  Fishery  Management  Councils  in  which  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  represented. 

Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  (16  U.S.C.  460d,  825s.  and 
various  sections  of  title  33  and  43  U.S.C.;  58  Stat.  88/),  as 
amended  and  supplemented  — The  Act  of  December  22, 
1944,  as  amended  and  supplemented  by  other  Flood  Control 
Acts  and  River  and  Harbor  Acts  authorizes  various  C orps  of 
Engineers  water  development  projects.  Section  4  of  the  1944 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  460d;  58  Stat.  889)  authorizes  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  construct  and  operate  public  parks  and 
recreation  facilities,  and  to  permit  local  interests  to  do  the 
same  at  water  resource  development  projects.  This  section 
also  provides  for  leasing  of  lands  at  water  projects  for  public 
purposes  with  preference  to  Federal,  State  or  local  govern¬ 
ments. 

Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973  (42  1  S.C . 
4001-4128,  and  other  U.S.C.  titles;  87  Stat.  979),  as 
amended. — Also  referred  to  as  the  National  Flood  Insur¬ 
ance  Act.  Public  Law  93-234,  approved  December  31.  1973, 
and  amended,  provides  for  a  National  Flood  Insurance 
Program  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  directs  the  coordination  ot 
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Hood  insurance  with  lmrl 

prone  areas.  '  c  nagement  programs  in  flood- 


‘ - fi 9-4 :  88  s taf 

staff  instructions,  official  published^1'?)  Staff  manual»  and 
statements,  final  orders  deH  r  and  unpublished  policy 

other  documents.  Special  exemDt?g  adjudlcation  and 

nine  categories  of  privileged  ^°ns  haveb«m  reserved  for 
limited  to  confidential  matters  f*?"®  ’  lncludlng  but  not 
or  foreign  policv  law  enffi  ^  °a  Ing  to  National  defense 
commercial  secrets  The  A  rCement  r?cords  and  trade  or 
information  to  pay 


‘Tc,u,n  °f 

National  Landmarks  are  d  Board'  Am°ffi?  other  things 
AC.  and  as  "nd*u“«|j«ri«yof.hh 

contained  such  sites.  “  tlonal  wildlife  refuges 


Conservation  Stamp^ct  ^  M'gratory  Bird  Hunting  and 


•  •  Criminal  Code  ProvWona'usui.C  42)°^  of,90° 


1091). — Public  Law  89  700  1DD  d  M  187;  80  Stat 
amended,  prohibits  November  2,  1966,  as 

taking,  possession  etc  of  fur  *  T  Condi“°"s.  the 

regard  to  sea  otters  ^Ir^  the  s"e  T  0tte*  With 
otherwise  dispose  of  skins  and  .  a  Secretary  to  sell  or 
taken  by  the  Secretary  on  thPIgdU?S  thereof  forfeited  or 
Aleutian  Islands  National  WiWlifeRefuT  p"  '''“i'1"  the 
deposited  in  the  Pribilof  Islands  Fund  r°Ceeds  t0  be 


1936  (16  U.S.C.667;49StaM  913,  '  'f  "*24' 

appropriations  made  for  admin'  >)‘~Thls  A^t  directs  that 
be  made  available  for  ourZ T"™  of  wildlife  refuges 
d'ing  ofsuppi.es  and  ma"  erials  L  Si  and  ha"- 

game  managementsupDl  v  den  S,,dStributlon  atc°stfrom 
be  specifically  charged  and  Cs  tranS""  ^ 


tic  F  i  s  her  i  es  ”  K)  N  AF)^”  T°4  orthwestAtlan- 

Convention  entered  into  force  Juh^  195o‘S' 2,?8>f)-~This 
Purpose  the  “investigation  a  uly  a,  1950,  and  has  as  its 

the  fisheries  of  the  NorthwraTAO^L^1  “"nation  of 
make  possible  the  maint™  J  Atlantlc  °cean,  in  order  to 
catch  from  those  fisheries  ”  Eight°  3  maximum  sustained 
including  the  United  States  leS  ™  “T™8  ^  3  part>' 
Provided,  August  17  1940.'  "ate, advice  and  consent 
September  1,  1949  with  don  ’  3  by  tbe  President, 

date.  The  Northwest  Atlanti^F^  e?°Sited  °n  that  same 
U.S.C.  981-991;  64  Sta!  106m'  r'eS  Ac‘  °f  1930 
implementing  authority.  ‘  ’  aS  amended.  provides 


Sea-See  ConveJihon^or  ffieT  ^  Exploration  of  the 
Exploration  of  the  Sea  acEsJ nternational  Counci1  for  th* 


Administration^cfof  196ratl0nalWlldlifeRefugeSyst< 


;em 


Fauna  and  TtarrConventlon-Se11  ofWi,d 

Internatmna,  Trade  Endangered  S^e^S fI™ 


Cnomrlr„.by  6,ght  S'at3S'  a"d  -aS^GreatTS 


™GStat‘  24a2).-Thfsh Z  0fj°n9f6 ' 16  U  S  C  931‘939c; 
Secretary  of  the  Imerio  1  acTf  ’  19f'  aUlh°riz“  tha 
United  States  in  the  exercise  of  theT^  °n  behalf  °f  the 
1954  Convention  on  Great  Lak  .  powers  granted  by  the 
T  I  A  ^  Q30C1  erreat  Lakes  Fisheries  (6UST 

-  LA  S- 3326)'  as  amended.  The  Act  sets  forth 1  ' 

for  carrying  out  programs  under  thtr  *  h  the  procedures 
(1)  appointment  and  compensation  ?  nventlon  mcluding: 
an  advisory  committee  (2)^  * ?•  of  commissioners  and 
construction,  ope™,!™  and  ’2"°"  °f : real  proPa«y;  ,3) 
control  works'  and  (4)  ™  maintenance  of  sea  lamprey 

States  and  other WerS'T"  “naa'‘a«on  with 
the  appropriation  of  funds  fg  Provides  authority  for 
Convention  and  the  Act  ^  °Ut  the  provis>°ns  of  the 


ty-SeeConvent.on  betteentheG  y  d  Trea- 

States  of  America  and  ,hf  Co :,vern™nt  of  the  United 
Protection  of  Migratory  BinTTo*  °f  Japan  f”  ‘he 
Extinction,  and  their  Environment  *  “  Danger  of 


Amiq’uuIesAct'5  ^  866  Historic  Sites’  Buildings  and 


U.S.o‘°46r.467te4S9  stateSW  "nd  Anti<,ui,ies  Act  (16 
August  21  ms  '  hbh  ’  as  amended.-This  Act  of 
Historic  Sites  Act  n°  popu  arly  known  as  simply  the 

October  9,  1965  (79  Stat  971)^1  ^  Public.  Law  89-249, 

preserve  historic  sites  and  obiTt  ^7  U  a  natlonal  Policy  to 

including  those  located  on  refiges  Provide™'  Slgaificance 

^ges.  i  rovides  procedures  for 


Stat"' Ss)AaCs  0afme9„d°darU'S'C'  7°''  ?°2:  31  Sta‘-  W7,  32 
U.s.c.  42-44-  62  Stat  687^  riminaI  Code  Provisions  (18 

May  25,  1ttrtThheHLaceyActof 

Department  of  the  Interior  (A  a-  ■  n  1  the  dutles  of  the 

Reorganization  Plan  No  II)  iLf  w  ^  Pn°r  t0  the  1939 
‘ion  and  restoration p‘ca-rva. 
and  authorizes  measureffcr  tb  a"d  °ther  wild  birds  ” 
funds  as  Congress  mav  restora‘'on  from  such 

62 

Criminal  Code  Provisions  'a  ‘  ’j3®  amended,  the 

through  4  of  the  Lacey  Act  of  lOnoT!!  %T  SeC“°nS  2 
provides  enforcement  nnth  l  ,  (Jl  Stat'  l88)>  aad 
of  various  wildlife  related  at)d  penaJties  f'or  violati()n 

““a  lb  as  amen^eMATord,^Ula5™s  Sac“on42 


o-'  “tie  18  as  amended^ IwSST  ^ 42 
September  2,  I960,  Public  Low  M  UU  89)’  and 

prohibits  importation  of  wild  v  -t  ‘  b’'04-  ('4  Stat.  753), 
declared  by  the  Secretary  of  tlT  )rate»  and  other  animals 

man,  agriculture,  wildlife  resourew^ete  ^  mjUri°US  to 
certain  circumstances  n nr?  r,  e^C“  excePt  under 

•3  of  Title  ,8 

. . . . -  - 
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(other  than  migratory  birds  protected  under  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  (16  U.S.C.  703-711;  10  Stat.  755),  as 
amended)  taken  or  possessed  in  violation  of  Federal,  State  or 
foreign  laws  or  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto.  Section 
1  l  provides  for  labeling  (or  otherwise  identifying  contents) 
of  packages  containing  wildlife  transported  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  ( 16 

U.S.C.  460/ -4 -460/ -11;  78  Stat.  897).  as  amended.  — Public 
Law  88-578.  approved  September  3,  1964,  created  a  special 
[.and  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  derived  from  various 
types  of  revenue,  and  authorizes  appropriations  from  the 
fund  for  ( 1 )  matching  grants  to  States  for  outdoor  recreation 
projects,  and  (12)  various  Federal  purposes.  As  amended  by 
Public  Law  94-422,  approved  September  28,  1976  (90  Stat. 
1313).  funds  are  authorized  for,  among  other  things,  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  for  acquisition  of  (1) 
endangered  and  threatened  species  habitat  under  section 
5(a)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C. 
1534(a);  87  Stat.  889),  (2)  areas  authorized  by  section  2  of  the 
Refuge  Recreation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  460k-l;  76  Stat.  653),  as 
amended,  (3)  areas  under  section  7(a)(5)  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  ( 16  U.S.C.  7 42f( 5) ;  70  Stat.  1122).  except 
migratory  waterfowl  areas  which  are  authorized  by  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  715-715r:  45 
Stat.  1222),  as  amended,  and  (4)  any  areas  authorized  by 
specific  Acts  of  Congress.  Public  Law  94-422  also  made 
major  amendments  to  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966  ( 16  U.S.C.  470  et  seq. ;  80  Stat.  915),  as  amended. 

Lea  Act  (16  U.S.C.  695-695c;  62  Stat.  238).— This  May  18, 
1948,  law  authorizes  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
management  areas  in  California  for  waterfowl  and  other 
wildlife  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  provided  the  State 
acquires  equivalent  acreage. 

Marine  Fisheries  Conservation  Act— See  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976 

Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C. 
1361,  1362, 1371-1384, 1401-1407 ;86Stat.  1027),  as  amended. 
—  Public  Law  92-522.  approved  October  21,  1972,  estab¬ 
lishes  a  Federal  responsibility  for  conservation  of  marine 
mammals  with  management  vested  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  sea  otter,  walrus,  polar  bear,  dugong  and 
manatee  and  with  the  Department  ofCommerce  responsible 
for  all  members  of  the  order  Cetacea  and  Pennepedia,  other 
than  walrus.  With  certain  specified  exceptions  the  Act 
establishes  a  moratorium  on  the  taking  and  importation  of 
marine  mammals  and  products  made  from  them,  and 
establishes  procedures  for  waiving  the  moratorium  and 
returning  management  responsibilities  to  the  States. 
Establishes  a  Marine  Mammal  Commission  to  coordinate 
research  and  take  part  in  the  regulatory  processes.  An 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  is  required  by  January  31  of 
each  year.  Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
research  and  other  activities  under  the  Act  through  fiscal 
year  1977. 

Marine  Protection,  Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1431-1434,  33  U.S.C.  1401 -1444 ;  86  Stat. 
1052).  as  amended.  — Title  I  of  Public  Law  92-532,  approved 
October  23,  1972  (33  U.S.C.  1411-1421;  86  Stat.  1053),  as 
amended,  establishes  a  program  under  the  administration 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  regulate 
dumping  of  materials  into  ocean  waters.  Title  II  (33  U.S.C. 


1441  -1444 ;  *6  Stat  1060>  directs  the  Secretary  ofCommerce 
in  coordination  with  the  Coast  Guard  and  EPA,  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  other 
agencies,  to  determine  long  range  effects  of  pollution, 
overfishing  and  other  activities  on  ocean  ecosystems 
through  research  and  monitoring.  Title  III  ( 16  U.S.C.  1431- 
1 434 ;  86  Stat.  1061 ».  as  amended,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  protect  and  designate  marine  sanctuaries 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
other  agencies. 

Marine  Sanctuaries  Act— See  Marine  Protection, 
Research  and  Sanctuares  Act  of  1972 

McNary-McS weenev  Act  (16  U.S.C.  581-581i;  45  Stat. 
699),  as  amended.— This  May  22,  1928.  Act,  as  amended, 
authorizes  investigations,  experiments  and  tests  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  affecting  reforestation  and  forest 
products.  Section  5  1 16  U.S.C.  58ld;  45  Stat.  701)  authorizes 
appropriations  for  expenments  and  investigations  on  life 
histories  and  habits  of  “forest  animals,  birds,  and  wildlife,” 
whether  injurious  to  forest  growth  or  of  value  as  a 
supplemental  resource,  and  for  developing  methods  for 
management  and  control  of  wildlife. 

Mexican-United  States  Migratory  BirdTreaty — See 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Mexican  States  for  the  Protection  of  Migratory  Bird 
and  Game  Mammals 

M  igratorv  Bird  Conservation  Act  1 16  U.S.C.  715-  <  I5d, 
715e,  7l5f-715k,  7l5n-715r;  45  Stat.  1222),  as  amend¬ 
ed. — The  Act  of  February  18,  1929,  as  amended  establishes 
a  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission  to  approve 
areas  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
acquisition  with  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Funds. 
Commission  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 
chairman,  the  Secretaries  of  Transportation  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  two  members  of  the  Senate  and  two  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  a  member  ex  officio  from  each  State  in 
which  acquisition  is  being  considered.  The  Commission 
through  its  chairman  is  directed  to  report  by  the  first 
Monday  in  December  of  each  year  to  Congress  on  its 
activities.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  local  authorities  in  wildlife  conservation,  as 
well  as  conduct  investigations,  publish  documents  related  to 
North  American  birds,  and  to  maintain  and  develop  refuges. 
Provides  for  cooperation  with  States  in  enforcement. 
Procedures  are  established  for  acquisition  by  purchase, 
rental  or  gift  of  areas  approved  by  the  Commission  as 
sanctuaries  for  migratory  birds,  and  an  amendment 
February  17,  1976,  Public  Law  94-215  (90  Stat.  190),  clarified 
that  authority  as  applying  to  the  purchase  or  rental  of  a 
partial  interest. 

Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Conservation  Stamp 

Act  (16  U.S.C.  718-7 18h ;  48  Stat.  452),  as  amended. — The 
“Duck  Stamp  Act”  as  this  March  16,  1934,  Act  is  commonly 
referred  to.  requires  waterfowl  hunters  16  years  of  age  or 
older  to  possess  a  valid  Federal  hunting  stamp.  The  original 
$1  stamp  was  increased  to  $2  by  an  August  12.  1949, 
amendment  (63  Stat.  599)  which  in  turn  was  increased  to  $3 
by  Public  Law  85-585,  approved  August  1,  1958  (72  Stat. 
486),  and  further  increased  by  Public  Law  92-214,  December 
22,  1971  (85  Stat.  777)  to  “a  sum  not  less  than  S3  and  not 
more  than  So  as  determined  by  theSecretarv  of  the  Interior 
based  on  land  values  and  needs  of  the  migratory  bird 
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resource.  The  stamp  is  presently  r  •  .  , 

the  stamp  are  set  aside  in  a  special  Tr-p0^^  fr°m  thesaleof 

as  the  Migratory  Bird  Pnn  •  asur>’ account  known 

pnated  under  the  Wetlands  Sll(^ “ppr- 
5,  /5  Stat.  813)  j  ,  1 'wt  ( ib  U.S.C.  7l5k-3-7l5k- 

receipts  in  the  fund  and  appropriated  to^hes“h  ^  S‘amp 
acquisition  of  migratory  bird  r*f,,  t( 3  ^Secretary  for  the 
Migratory  B,rd 

Stat.  1222),  as  amended  an3  (  a  US'C'  715  et  seQ-i  45 

Law  85-585  (72  Stat  48^  f  6  August  1.  1958,  Public 

Production  Areas.”  The  Postal  2CqU.1Sltlon  of  “Waterfowl 
sells  the  stamp  and  is  Yta  Tl™  Pnnts’  issues  aad 

money  in  the  fund.  Public  ^  exp^nses  fr°m 

1 1  ’  1q76  (90  Stat.  189)  amends  ’  approved  February 
other  things  the  sale  of  eta  t  Act  adow  among 

offices  and  authorized  “r etnO^  3  i  P  a,^es  otber  than  post 
ment  also  changed  the  name  of  th*  T*’  Tbe  1976  amend- 
B.rd  Hunting  Stamp-  to  "bYS “Mtigmto^ 

Conservation  Stamp”  An  annSi  *  Blrd  HuntlnS  and 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  selecuZ  7'  “  heW  by the U.S. 

Migratory  Birds  (39  Stat  l-TOWh ’  four  the  Protection  of 
Federal  responsibility for p  ion?/ I  establisbing  a 

migratory  bird  resource  i  international 

Stat.  1556).  .mplemen  eLt TdqaT  S  J“"e  2°'  1936  <« 
United  States  of  America  and  Ihf, T/T™  between  «« 
the  Protection  of  Migrated  !  UmtedMaricanState.  for 
Stat.  1311),  as  amended  t  q  dGame  Mammals  (50 
<88  Stat.  190),  among  other  thfo1’  1974’PubIicBaw93-300 
Convention  between  fheCovp  gS’  lmplemented  the  1973 
America  and  theGovl™mem„fn?ent0frtheynitedSta^<>f 
Migrator}-’  Birds  and  Birds  in  dapan  fo^  theProtection  of 
their  Environment  (25  U.S.T.  3329*  lE,Xt'nction-  and 
amended.  As  amended  bv  pnkr  t  ’c  dA-S-  7990),  as 
I960  (74  Stat.  866)  the  A^  ^7  86’732,  September  8. 

control  taking,  selling  tranlo  ?V,d7  for  regulations  to 

tv  birds,  them  S'* 

■terns  are  included  in  the  de™  ?  Products,  when  such 

enforcement  autho^t^^aSr-^8 


Mitchell  Act  (ifi  tj  c  p  nr-  ncn 

amended.— This  May  11  1938  AcTa  ’  °2,Stat’  345)-  as 

August  8,  1946  (60  Stat  932)  J  ^  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 

Interior  to  carry <«  M^U^rae8theS«^«fthe 
resources  in  the  Columbia  Piv  r  conhervation  of  fishery 
Basin  Project  Act).  Specifically  d^SJn  <See  also  Columbia 
salmon  hatcheries  conduct  r Y  !rects  establishment  of 
surveys  and  ex^rimen^s  and  blolog-al 

devices.  Authorizes  agreements  wtth  StTefiJf h  Pr°tectlve 
and  construction  of  facilities  „n  btate  fishery  agencies 
this  authority,  theU  S  Fish  a  o'  wui"fWned  ^ands-  Under 
hatcher.es  and  conducts  th^  U  ?  Service  operates  8 
Federal  activities  in  the  basin  und  b?K  dT  research.  Other 

by  the  Department  of  r  erth'sAct  are  carried  out 

nation  Plan  No.  4  of  1970°“  SUST*  ‘° 

U^'^^r-nrontalPolicy  Act  of  1969  (42 

approved  January’ 1  1970  arem  '  2>'  (T’1'0  Law  91-190, 

consult  with  each  other  o nd  -T'T  a)l  Federal  aBcncies  to 

disciplinary  techniques fn'plannh^gamfdw^fonmakingHt 


tt°o^niC„:ani^)iUdV7''eVCTy-Pmn,endati„ 

aeons  sigLiE  yf0ar^atlPn  °r  «*”  Fed. 
environment  a  detailed  2,2  ?  qUallty  of  the  bun 
mental  impact  of  the  nrn  ^  '  V  on~(l)  the  envir 
environmental  effects  whichT^  aCt!°n’  {ii)  any  adv 
Proposal  be  implemented  ^  aV°ided  should 

action,  (iv)  the  refotin  u-  Ul  alternatives  to  the  propos 

and  •  - ’  enhlncem enZtn  t^  ,0Cal  sh°rt  ^ 
irreversible  and  irretrievable  c'™  productlvlty  and  (v)  a: 
mvolved  .  .  .  in  the  proposed  acta  T?  °f^ resources 
impact  statements  are  rem„  •  a  *  u'  Such  environmen;, 
and  other  agencies  Thp  A  * 1  ^  l°  be  available  to  the  pub] 
Environmental  Quamy  a'S°  eStabiisbad  theCouncil 

atrocta^^Uon  anadCmeary,  ActS-A“‘bority  for  cor 

the  U.S.  Fish  and  WildIifeSe™vnanCe  °f  fish  hatcheries  b 

specific  and  gene Js^mZ Jf 3 ?riety » 
were  authorized  by  anDrnnHcfi  a  '  f  the  °lder  facihtie 
at  water  resource  developmen^nr^8’  0th!,rS  38  miti^atior 

special  Acts  ofCongress  nfQP  °Jec^s  and  stdl  others  b\ 

national  fish 

Service  administration  some  of  Y’  f1Sh  3nd  Wlldllfe 
under  the  following  statutes-  ^  Were  authonzed 

"  sY“ aFrm  TpPant  Art  <7  U.S.C.  1000  « 

•  Central  Vrih^PtS^d’-W,1,,^FI«W«(1938) 
tion  Act  (64  Stat  1036)  9ramento  valley  Reclama- 
(1967).  1036).  Tehama-Colusa,  California 

to'sY  Rio5!'S2age  P22  Act  143  U'S'C  620-62<>° ; 

-iqo»  T  ’  a®  amended. — Hotchkiss  Pni  ^ 

(196,);  Jones  Hole,  Utah  (1968).  '  Colorado 

^ ish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  -16  rr  c  n 

whkh  oY’,0aL“YabSd  aUth°ri'y  4undir 

many  hatcheries  at  u-nt  general  authonty  for 

ects.  S  3t  W8ter  resource  development  pro,. 

•  Mitchell  Act  (16  rise  —  _ _ _ 

amended.— Abernathv  ’  °  ’  °2  ®tat'  345b  as 

Creek.  Oregon  TS-  En c  U957);  Eas'c 

Kooskia,  Idaho  U97o’).Et  '  VVashlngton  (1940); 

(1938);  Warm  Spring  o  LeaVenworth.  Washington 
ington  (195™  S,  ?!  Wi"ard-  Wasb‘ 

195).-McKinney take  North  777  AC‘  '48  Stat' 

•  Palisades  Dam 

■ration  Act  of  September  30, 1950, 64Stat  mgo  ““t  T 
son,  Wyoming  (1957).  ^tat.  108o).~ Jack- 

•  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962  (7fi  *  n-o 

shak,  Idaho  (1969)  ^ '  H'3). — Dwor- 

•  Special  Acts:  May  21,  1930  (46  Stat  37n  n  u 

authorization  for  some  18  37D-— Omnibus 

ies);  July  31  ZT T'i' 3' 58,1 2‘ure  stations  (hatcher- 
161cl61d;  53  Stat  fuo  2  7  ‘3’  1944  <16  U.S.C. 
Montana  (1944)-  Auvn’f  bOl).— Creston, 

«15)-Millen.  Georgia  U9  „  o'  a',?48  «»  Sta>' 
gan  (1950);  July  18  951  afi  cT"])! 7, Creek,  Michi- 
343).- Frankfort.  Kentucky  U9^  'f0’760’1 :  64  Stat. 
U.S.C.  760-2  ;  70  Stat  £7. "®  June  4-  1*56  (16 
(1957):  June  18  1956  nl  7,  c‘ifS  ,City-  M“n'ana 

292,.-PiSgah  F0rest  N0r  i  ra  r  760’3:  70  Stat. 

1956  (16U.SC  760-4- 34  St  !Jia  (1957):  August  1, 

•BO-6;  ,0  Stat.  1020). -Paint  Bank.  Y.  Virgmm 
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(19581;  August  6.  1956  (16  U.S.C.  760-7-760-8;  70  Stat. 
1057).  — Bowden,  West  Virginia  ( 1958);  August  25,  1959 
(16  U.S.C.  760-9-760-10;  73  Stat.  430).  —  Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania  (1974);  -July  5,  1960  (16  U.S.C.  760-11- 
760-12;  74  Stat.  311). — Orangeburg  County,  South 
Carolina  ( 1944). 

•  Upper  Mississippi  River  Wild  Life  and  Fish  Refuge  ( 16 
U.S.C.  721-731;  43  Stat.  650),  as  amended. — Genoa, 
Wisconsin  (1931). 

National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  Act  of 
1962  ( 16  U.S.C.  1051-1058;  76  Stat.  752).  —  Public  Law  87- 
758,  approved  October  9,  1962,  authorizes  the  Secretary'  of 
the  Interior  to  plan,  construct  and  maintain  a  National 
Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Establishes  an  Advisory  Board  to  assist  in  management 
decisions,  and  further  authorizes  the  procurement,  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  vessels  for  the  collection  of 
specimens  for  the  Center.  Directs  the  establishment  of  user 
fees  to  liquidate  the  $30  million  authorized  for  construction 
of  the  Center  within  30  years  and  to  pay  for  annual 
operation  and  maintenance. 

National  Flood  Insurance  Act— See  Flood  Protection 
Act  of  1973 

National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  (16 

U.S.C.  470-470b.  470c-470n;  80  Stat.  915),  as  amended 
.  —  Public  Law  89-665,  approved  October  15.  1966,  and 
amended  several  times,  provides  for  preservation  of  signifi¬ 
cant  historical  features  (buildings,  objects,  etc.)  through  a 
grant-in-aid  program  to  States.  Establishes  a  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  and  a  program  of  matching 
grants  under  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  October  26. 1949  ( 16  U.S.C.  468-468d ;  63  Stat.  927),  as 
amended.  Establishes  an  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  which  was  made  a  permanent  independent 
agency  by  title  II  of  the  Act  of  September  28,  1976.  Public 
Law  94-422  (90  Stat.  1319),  which  also  created  a  Historic 
Preservation  Fund.  Federal  agencies  are  directed  to  take 
into  account  the  effects  of  their  actions  on  a  building,  etc., 
included  on  the  National  Register.  Through  the  end  of  1975, 
24  historic  sites  on  national  wildlife  refuges  have  been 
placed  on  the  National  Register. 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day.  — Statutes  estab¬ 
lishing  the  fourth  Saturday  in  September  of  the  year 
indicated  as  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  include: 

•  Public  Law  93-23,  approved  April  20,  1973  (87  Stat. 
24)— 1973. 

•  Public  Law  93-424,  approved  September  27,  1974  (88 
Stat.  1166)— 1974. 

•  Public  Law  94-96,  approved  September  18.  1975  (89 
Stat.  478) — 1975. 

National  Trails  System  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1241-1249;  82 
Stat.  919)  as  amended. —  Public  Law  90-543,  approved 
October  2,  1968,  provides  for  establishment  of  recreation 
and  scenic  trails.  With  regard  to  National  Recreation  Trails, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  may  establish 
and  designate  such  trails  on  lands  under  their  jurisdiction. 
Designation  of  National  ScenicTrails  requires  specific  Acts 
of  Congress  and  the  1968  Act  designated  two  and  directed 
study  and  recommendations  to  Congress  on  fourteen  others. 
A  1976  amendment  added  eight  more  trails  to  be  studied.  As 
of  July  1976,  93  National  Recreation  Trails  had  been 


designated  bv  either  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
Agriculture. 

N  ational  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  Acts,—  Pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1271- 
1287;  82  Stat.  906),  as  amended,  statutes  designating  rivers 
which  How  either  wholly  or  in  part  through  national  wildlite 
refuges  as  part  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  include  the  following: 

•  Missouri  River,  Montana!  16  U.S.C.  1274  Note;  90  Stat. 
2327). — Public  Law  94-486,  approved  October  12,  1976, 
designated  a  159-mile  segment  of  the  river  from  Ft. 
Benton  to  Robinson  Bridge  as  part  of  the  system.  About 
a  seven  mile  segment  is  within  the  Charles  M.  Russell 
National  Wildlife  Range. 

National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  Acts. 

—  Statutes  establishing  areas  in  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  as  part  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva¬ 
tion  System  pursuant  to  the  Wilderness  Preservation  Act  of 
1964  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136;  78  Stat.  890)  include  the 
following  listed  in  chronological  order  by  date  public  law 
approved  (unless  otherwise  indicated,  area  designated  as 
wilderness  has  same  name  as  the  refuge  in  which  wilderness 
is  located;  acreage  placed  in  wilderness  given  in  paren¬ 
theses  following  location); 

•  Public  Law  90-532,  approved  September  28,  1968  (82 
Stat.  883):  Great  Swamp,  Morris  County,  New  Jersey 
(3,750). 

•  Public  Law  91-504,  approved  October  23,  1970  (84  Stat. 
1104):  Bering  Sea,  2nd  District.  Alaska  (41,113): 
Bogoslof,  3rd  District,  Alaska  (390);  Forrester  Island, 
1st  District,  Alaska  (2,630);  Hazy  Islands,  1st  District, 
Alaska  (42);  Huron  Islands.  Marquette  County,  Michi¬ 
gan  (147);  Island  Bay,  Charlotte  County,  Florida  (20); 
Michigan  Islands,  Alpena  and  Charlevoix  Counties, 
Michigan  (12);  Monomoy,  Barnstable  County,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (2,340);  Moosehorn  (Edmunds  and  Birch 
Island  Units),  Washington  County.  Maine  (2,782), 
Oregon  Island  (Oregon  Islands  NWR),  Cu-ry  County. 
Oregon  (21);  Passage  Key,  Manatee  County,  Florida 
(20);  Pelican  Island.  Indian  River  County,  Florida  (3); 
Saint  Lazaria,  1st  District,  Alaska  (62);  Salt  Creek 
(Bitter  Lake  NWR),  Chaves  County,  New  Mexico 
(8,500);  Seney,  Schoolcraft  County,  Michigan  (25,150); 
Three  Arch  Rocks,  Tillamook  County,  Oregon  (17); 
Tuxedni,  3rd  District,  Alaska  (6,402),  Washington 
Islands  (Copalis  NWR,  Quillavute  Needles  NWR, 
Flattery  Rocks  NWR),  Grays  Harbor,  Clallam  and 
Jefferson  Counties,  Washington  (179);  Wichita  Moun¬ 
tains,  Comanche  County,  Oklahoma  (8,900),  Wisconsin 
Islands  (Gravel  Island  NWR,  Green  Bay  NWR),  Door 
County,  Wisconsin  (29). 

•  Public  Law  92-364,  approved  August  7,  1972  (86  Stat. 
505):  Cedar  Keys,  Levy  County,  Florida  (375). 

•  Public  Law  93-429,  approved  October  1.  1974  (88  Stat. 
1179):  Okefenokee,  Charlton,  Clinch  and  Ware  Coun¬ 
ties,  Georgia  (343,850). 

•  Public  Law  93-550.  approved  December  26.  1974  (88 
Stat.  1744):  Farallon.San  Francisco  County,  California 
(141). 

•  Public  Law  93-632,  approved  January  2,  1975  (88  Stat. 
2153):  Blackboard  Island,  McIntosh  County,  Georgia 
(3,000);  Breton,  Plaquemines  Parish,  Louisiana 
(5,000);  Brigantine,  Ocean.  Atlantic  and  Burlington 
Counties,  New  Jersey  (6,603);  Bosque  del  Apache. 
Socorro  County,  New  Mexico  (30,850);  Cape  Remain, 
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^«>0);  Chan,!,. 

County,  North  Dakota  (4  Slulsmi'n 

Key  Deer  NWR  Great  Wh\  u  oric^a  Keys  (National 

NWR).  Monroe'  Coumy F ^,4  W*  W«« 
Burke  County  North'  n  L  *  ,jt,,40>:  Lostwood, 

(Baring  Unit),  Washimztrf  °r&  <~>’D/7^:  Moosehorn 

fS!mi7S^  ^^^^p^^^CounViel! 

s&r w*  waws:  s» 

2633)7  Agrs!t'°MarSPhInVrd  °C,ober.19’ 1976  <90  Stat. 

Big  Lake  vt  •  ba  County,  Minnesota  f4  000) • 

Chassahowi^  rCurcCOU,nt^,  ArkSnSaS  ««Si 

Orchard.  Williamson u  0,Unty’Flo1nrda  (23,360);Crab 
Illinois  (4  050)- Fort  Ninh  kSOnifnd  Um°n  CountieS- 
ka  (4,635)  J  N  ‘D  n.’  n  f’  C°Unty’ Nebras- 
(oao^.f  J  '  U*ng  Darhng,  Lee  County  Florida 

Lake  Woodruff 1 Take™ nd "v” l"^' p°uisiana ■ 

(1.146) ;  Medicine^Lajfe^RooseveltTnd 

ties,  Montana  m  rvzc\  t  and  Sheridan  Coun- 

Count.es,  M.sslurMS  OOw'Td  bTt  Td  St°ddard 
head  Countv,  MonUna  (30  350!  q  ,  Lak<f 
Juan  and  Skagit  Coun  f~  w a anJuanIsla"ds.San 

"of.  3rd  DistriS  Alaska  &  On- Sgt0"  ^  Sime°' 

County,  North  Caroltoa  fs  oooi  Hyde 

County,  Minnesota  (2,138)  -  UL  BenH^7uI-aCVBeCker 
Montana  (20,890).  '  ’  nd-  Phillips  County, 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  Acts  -in  a^- 

,C  Acts  f  Congress,  refuges  can  be  esubhshed  Pedf' 
ways  including  public  land  withdrawal  ran  f  c  many 
agencies,  cooperative  agreement  with  & rfromother 

donation  and  bv  Dumhaco  j  1  ,tb  otber  agencies, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956^1  5Uthorities  as  the 

1119),  as  amended  the  Migrate  v  m-ap  742a'742j  •  70  Stat. 
U.S.C.  715  et  seq.  -  45  Stat 1222)  a  Conf  Ration  Act  ( 16 

WildhfeCoordinaUonA?  (  ^U  S  C  Ml'^  :i»e/iShand 

as  amended-  and  tho  it  j  U  66  i -666c:  48  Stat.  401) 

U.S.C.  "mT.'i543  87  Stat  884grd  Sp#Ci"  Act  °f  1973  "6 

sources  of  money  for  acouisiti  ’  38  3™ended-  Tw°  primary 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation^ F  °  *7  uge  Iands  are:  (1)  the 
from  the  sale  of  “duck  stamos’’^  ^ompos^d  of  receipts 
Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  r  nder  autbority  °f  the 
U.S.C.  7T8-7l8h  48  sfat  459i°nSerVatl0n  Stamp  Act  <16 

appropriated  under  the  Wetland *™nded-  3nd  funds 

3-7l5k-5 ;  75  Stat  813)  a!  j  Act  (16  U  S  C ■  715k- 
ander  the  Land  and  Water  ^  G  ’  3nd/2)  appropriations 

U.S.C.  460,-4-460/" •raSW^Tat,°ni!,!;nd  Act  U6 

30,  1975,  the  National  Wildlife rIa  T'  As °fJune 
378  refuges  and  ranw^  r  d  •  Refuge  System  consisted  of 
and  1 27^a tofo^rnrodurH^"8111^'  S°me32'27  million  acres 
million  acres  Specif)/ stat  t  c°mprisin&  ab°ut  1.43 

m-Atssu^  rri » »“ 

•  i  .  dl  *18,  approved  Autrust  IQ  i ocn 

provided  for  conveyance  of  '  gU8t  (9.  1950, 

wealth  of  Virginia.  asement  to  Common- 

"  fs  srtTtiVJX5lfi*ratOIy  Bird  Refuge  06  U  S'C.  690-690i- 
Apiil  23,  1928,“  tabUshrt  refug^inBox Eld^'c' AC‘  °f 

O,  iybb,  Public  Law  89-441  /an  ,no. 

authorized  conveyance  nf  •  ,  ,  i5tat-  19“>> 

refuge  lands  to  the  State.  ?  ands  °ther  than 


"  69hie69'lde46Sm7S4^,grTry  Bird  R“fu*e  "6  U.i 
.  db  Mat.  5/9). — Act  of  June  l‘?  1  qqn  a. 

acquis.ton  and  eslablishment  of  a  refuge  i„  Kan. 

ompe  t",n  of  landowners  for  dam*;e‘nf“an% 

,  ‘ng  (refnge  not  established). 

*  s(.rrsMNss?«  Refuige  <i6usc  *• 

Law  85-57.  approved  June  “ 

reffige  and°oth0nStrUCt*0n  °f  3  bridge  and  road  acr! 

■citeK  p,u,h,bc  Baw  - 

teague  Island  National  S~en  U  est3bhshed  Ass 
section  6  (16  U.S.C.  469f-5-  79  StaT  S^fo^^ 

•  ctmb  Orch  “d"^  Chinc°,eague  aa  a  re  ug  .COmmU 
Crab  Orchard  Nat.onal  Wildlife  Refuge  (61  Stat  77< 

as  supplemented. — Act  of  August  5  IQ47 1- ' 
wildlife  agriciilin  ss,ficatlon  an<1  development  f< 

No™  88  Stat'fcpSfe  £  "  93  S  ;I6USC- 668d‘ 

Stat'  793S.mal  SWam,P  Nationai  Wildlife  Refuge  (86 
»‘at.  93c  as  supplemented.-Public  Law  uo  j-u 
approved  October  Q  1070  .  c  Law  94-4/8 

feasibility  and Tesi'ra blL ^  oT  *,  S'Udy  ‘°  det<-™'« 

Nati.re^Conse^nmrm^and^ti.^r^i^  Lhrit^Statel  bv-^the 

Year  1977.  d  development  through  Fiscal 

#  SaTsS  FjreSt  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (25  USC 
ob4d,  o64w-l;  68  Stat  7i«\  „  '““se  u°  U.b,L 

SS* "st Act  of  September  9.  l^ 
ment  of  the  refuge  in  Kl  im  ,h  Provldes forestabhsh- 

STre^ptT certain  Klamath  'S.&S 
s=.3pSaer iished  thTc~‘  ~ 

thatfte  re?uge!within"hl 

Wildlife  Rne“ug°e  “  Part >of 

9T00°;t°rCeter  andean  8^  -abdab-n, 
along  lower  stretches  „f  ,8  »r  aCre  recreation  area 
Carver  and  Ft  «  n  ,he L,M'nnesota  River  between 

SS^SSSs 

maintenance  "f  he  river  for?™""  °f  C°n‘inl"-d 

•ions  are  au,hor,ed  Zi^’W "a‘ 
ST  8nd  ‘hr0Ugh  SePt€mber  30'  I966.  for  devel- 
National  Bison  Range  (16  U.S.C.  671;  35  Stat.  267).  as 
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amended  and  supplemented.  —  The  Act  of  May  2d,  1908, 
directed  the  establishment  of  a  ran  ye  from  unallotted 
lands  within  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  Monta¬ 
na.  for  bison  presented  to  the  United  States  by  the 
American  Bison  Society  An  amendment.  March  4. 1909 
Old  Stat.  1051),  directed  enlargement  of  the  range.  The 
Act  of  August  12.  1958  (72  Stat.  581).  authorized  the 
acquisition  and  establishment  of  a  small  bison  display 
pasture  in  Lake  County,  Montana. 

•  National  Elk  Refuge  (1H  U.S.C.  673-673b;  37  Stat.  293), 
as  amended  and  supplemented. — The  Act  of  August  10, 
1912,  and  the  Act  of  March  4.  1913  (37  Stat.  847), 
authorized  appropriations  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  winter  elk  refuge  in  Teton  County, 
Wyoming.  An  Act  of  February  25,  1927  (44  Stat.  1246), 
authorized  acceptance  of  a  gift  of  certain  lands  from  the 
Izaak  W alton  League  for  addition  to  the  refuge.  An  Act 
of  September  14.  1950  (64  Stat.  849),  among  other  things 
described  certain  lands  to  be  administered  as  part  of  the 
refuge  in  what  was-  then  the  Jackson  Hole  National 
Monument. 

•  National  Key  Deer  Refuge  ( 16  LJ.S.C.  696 -696b;  71  Stat. 
412),  as  amended. — Public  Law  85-164,  approved 
August  22,  1957.  directs  establishment  of  the  refuge  in 
Monroe  County.  Florida,  for  protection  of  Key  deer. 
Section  10(a)  and  (b)  of  Public  Law  89-669,  approved 
October  15.  1966  (80  Stat.  930),  amended  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  authority  and  authorization. 

•  Okefenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (70  Stat. 
668). — Public  Law  84-810,  approved  July  26,  1956, 
directs  the  Secretary  to  take  certain  actions  including 
construction  of  roads  and  ditches  to  protect  the  refuge 
and  adjacent  forests  in  Florida  and  Georgia  from 
wildfires. 

•  Parker  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (62  Stat. 
293). — This  June  3.  1948,  Act  directs  the  Secretary  to 
dispose  of  portions  of  this  1942  refuge  located  in  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  and  to  take  steps  to  maintain 
the  edible  clams  found  within  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  refuge  and  adjacent  lands. 

•  Pea  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (16  U.S.C.  459- 
459a-9;  50  Stat.  669),  as  amended.— The  Act  of  August 
17,  1937,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  29,  1940  (54 
Stat.  702),  established  the  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore,  and  in  section  5  (16  U.S.C.  459a-3;  50  Stat. 
670)  insured  continued  administration  of  the  refuge 
within  the  boundary  of  the  seashore. 

•  San  Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge  ( 16  U.S.C. 
668dd  Note,  668ff-668jj ;  86  Stat.  399). — Public  Law  92- 
330,  approved  June  30,  1972,  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  California  refuge  consisting  of  approxi¬ 
mately  21.662  acres  to  provide  protection  for 
endangered  species,  wildlife-oriented  recreation  and 
habitat  for  migratory  waterfowl.  Authorizes  funds  for 
acquisition  and  development  through  Fiscal  Year  1977. 

•  Seal  Beach  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (16  U.S.C.  668dd 
Note;  86  Stat.  633).  — Public  Law  92-408,  approved 
August  29.  1972,  establishes  this  refuge  on  the  U.S. 
Naval  Weapons  Station.  Seal  Beach.  Califorina. 
Should  property  become  excess  to  needs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  it  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior.  Authorizes  appropriations  for 
operation  and  development  through  Fiscal  Year  1977. 

•  Skagit  National  Wildlife  Refuge  ( 16  U.S.C.  666d-666e; 
63  Stat.  708). — The  Act  of  October  6,  1949,  authorized 
exchange  of  refuge  lands  for  other  lands  in  the  State  of 
Washington  (this  refuge  abolished  October  5,  1959,  by 


transfer  to  the  State  in  exchange  for  State  lands  in  the 
Columbia  National  W'ildlife  Refuge). 

•  Sullys  Hill  National  Game  Preserve  <16  U.S.C.  674- 
67  td;  38  Stat.  434),  as  supplemented.  —  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Act  of  June  30,  1914,  for  Fiscal  Year 
1915  provided  an  appropriation  for  improvement  of 
game  lands  in  Sullys  Hill  National  Park,  Benson 
County,  North  Dakota.  The  Act  of  March  3,  1931  (46 
Stat.  1509),  changed  the  park  to  a  refuge. 

•  Talcot  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (65  Stat.  602). — The 
Act  of  October  23,  1951,  authorized  exchange  of  refuge 
lands  for  other  lands  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  (this 
refuge  abolished  August  10,  1957,  by  transfer  to  the 
State  in  exchange  for  State  lands  in  Rice  Lake  and 
Tamarac  National  Wildlife  Refuges). 

•  Tinicum  National  Environmental  Center  (16  U.S.C. 
668dd  Note;  86  Stat.  391),  as  amended. — Public  Law92- 
326,  approved  June  30,  1972,  directs  protection  of 
Tinicum  Marsh  by  establishment  of  a  1,200  acre  refuge 
within  city  limits  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  As 
amended  by  Public  Law  94-548,  approved  October  18, 
1976  (90  Stat.  2528),  the  45-acre  Folcroft  Landfill  was 
added  to  the  refuge  and  the  authorization  for  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  development  was  increased  and  extended. 

•  Tule  Lake-Klamath  Refuges  (16  U.S.C.  695k-695r;  78 
Stat.  850). — The  Act  of  September  2,  1964,  Public  Law 
88-567,  stabilized  the  ownership  of  lands  within  the 
Klamath  Federal  Reclamation  Project,  California- 
Oregon,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  February  9,  1905  (43 
U.S.C.  601-612;  33  Stat.  714),  as  amended,  and  provided 
for  administration  and  management  of  the  project  and 
the  Tule  Lake.  L’pper  Klamath,  Lower  Klamath  and 
Clear  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuges.  The  Act  dedicat¬ 
ed  lands  within  the  Executive  order  boundaries  of  the 
refuges  to  wildlife  conservation  and  provided  for  their 
administration  for  the  major  purpose  of  waterfowl 
management  with  full  consideration  of  optimum 
agricultural  use  consistent  therewith;  authorized 
addition  of  certain  public  lands;  continued  the  leasing 
of  agricultural  lands;  and  provided  for  distribution  of 
net-lease  revenues  among  local  counties  and  the 
Reclamation  Fund. 

•  Upper  Mississippi  River  Wild  Life  and  Fish  Refuge  ( 16 
U.S.C.  721-731 ;  43  Stat.  650),  as  amended  and  supple¬ 
mented. — The  Act  of  June  7,  1924,  authorized  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  development  of  the  refuge;  provided  adminis¬ 
trative  direction  including  assurance  that  refuge 
operations  would  not  interfere  with  maintenance  of 
navigation  on  the  river  or  other  works  of  improvement. 
Amendments  March  4, 1925  (43  Stat.  1354),  and  May  12, 
1928  (45  Stat.  502).  provided  additional  acquisition 
authority  and  appropriations.  The  Act  of  April  10,  1928 
(45  Stat.  420),  authorized  acceptance  of  a  gift  of  land  in 
Iowa  as  part  of  the  refuge.  The  Act  of  June  13,  1944  (54 
Stat.  274),  provided  for  additions  to  the  refuge  of  lands 
in  Minnesota  and  transfer  of  funds  to  certain  Sioux 
Indian  bands  to  extinguish  their  rights.  The  Act  ofMav 
27,  1961  (75  Stat.  88),  added  certain  lands  in  the  refuge 
to  the  Effigy  Mounds  National  Monument,  Iowa. 

•  Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge  ( 16  U.S.C.  684-687 ; 
33  Stat.  614),  as  amended  and  supplemented.  —  Acts  of 
January  24,  1905.  and  June  29,  1906  (34  Stat.  607). 
authorized  setting  aside  certain  lands  in  Wichita  and 
Grand  Uanvon  National  Forests  for  wildlife  and 
provided  administrative  direction  (refuge  established 
by  Proclamation  563,  June  2,  1905  (34  Stat.  3062)  and 
renamed  by  Executive  Order  7116,  June  26,  1935,  and 
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Proclamation  2211,  November  27,  1936).  Act  of  Febru¬ 
ary  26.  1919  (40  Stat.  1178),  directed  that  certain  lands 
in  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Forest,  other  than  the 
game  preserve,  be  added  to  theGrand Canyon  National 
Park. 

•  Wyandotte  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (16  U.S.C.  668dd 
Note,  697-697a;  75  Stat.  243). —  Public  Law  87-119, 
approved  August  3,  1961,  established  refuge  consisting 
of  certain  lands  on  the  Detroit  River,  Michigan.  A 
provision  of  an  earlier  Act,  September  13,  1960  (74  Stat. 
904),  authorized  the  Secretary  to  petition  the  City  of 
Wyandotte  for  annexation  of  certain  lands  and  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  would  not  prevent  establishment  of  a 
refuge. 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration 
Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  668dd-668ee;  80  Stat.  927),  as 
amended.— This  Act,  (derived  from  sections  4  and  5  of 
Public  Law  89-669  of  October  15,  1966)  constitutes  an 
“Organic  Act”  for  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  by 
providing  guidelines  and  directives  for  administration  and 
management  of  all  areas  in  the  system  including  “wildlife 
refuges,  areas  for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  fish 
and  wildlife  that  are  threatened  with  extinction,  wildlife 
ranges,  game  ranges,  wildlife  management  areas,  or 
waterfowl  production  areas.”  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
permit  by  regulations  the  use  of  any  area  within  the  system 
provided  “such  uses  are  compatible  with  the  major  purposes 
for  which  such  areas  were  established.”  Not  more  than  40 
percent  of  an  area  acquired  as  a  migratory  bird  sanctuary 
can  be  opened  at  any  one  time  to  hunting  of  such  wildlife. 
Contracts  may  be  entered  into  for  public  accommodations 
and  donations  of  funds  may  be  accepted  for  land  acquisition 
and  management.  An  amendment  July  18, 1968,  Public  Law 
90-404  (82  Stat.  359),  provides  that  proceeds  from  disposal  of 
lands  in  the  system  acquired  with  “duck  stamp”  funds  or  by 
donation  are  to  be  paid  into  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva¬ 
tion  Fund  and  that  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  must  be  consulted  before  disposal  of  any  such 
acquired  land.  A  December  3,  1974,  amendment,  entitled 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration  Act 
Amendments  of  1974,  Public  Law  93-509  (88  Stat.  1603), 
requires  payment  of  the  fair  market  value  of  rights-of-way 
or  other  interests  granted,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  in  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Fund  and  made  available  for 
land  acquisition.  Public  Law  94-215,  approved  February  17, 
1976  (90  Stat.  190),  clarified  that  acquired  lands  or  interests 
therein  can  be  exchanged  for  acquired  or  public  lands.  An 
amendment  February  27,  1976,  Public  Law  94-223  (90  Stat. 
199),  commonly  referred  to  as  the  “Game  Range  Act,” 
directs  that  all  areas  in  the  system  on  or  after  January  1, 
1975,  “shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  through  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service”  and  cannot  be 
transferred  or  disposed  of  unless  otherwise  directed  by  Acts 
of  Congress.  Exceptions  are  provided  for  areas  administered 
as  part  of  the  system  pursuant  to  cooperative  agreements 
and  for  transfer  or  disposal  and  exchange  of  acquired  lands. 

Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife  Preservation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere — See  Convention  on  Nature  Protec¬ 
tion  and  Wildlife  Preservation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (16  U.S.C. 
981-991;  64  Stat.  1067),  as  amended.  — As  amended  several 
times,  this  Act  implements  thelnternationalConvention  for 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  (1  U.S.T.  477;  T.I.A.S. 
2089)  of  July  3,  1950.  Procedures  are  established  for 


appointment  and  other  activities  of  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  and  an 
advisory  committee.  Administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
Convention  is  vested  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  by 
this  legislation. 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Convention — See 
International  Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  (ICNAF) 

Ocean  Dumping  -  See  Marine  Protection,  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 

Pan  American  Convention  on  Nature  Protection 
and  Wildlife  Preservation  -  See  Convention  on  Nature 
Protection  and  W ildlife  Preservation  in  the  W estem  H emis- 
phere 

Pittman-Robertson  Act  -  See  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife 
Restoration  Act 

Polar  Bear  Convention  -  See  Agreement  on  the 
Conservation  of  Polar  Bears 

Predatory  Animal  Control  -  See  Animal  Damage 
Control  Act  of  March  2,  1931 

Privacy  Act  of  1974  (5  U.S.C.  552a;  88  Stat.  1896).— In 
order  to  promote  greater  governmental  respect  for  the 
privacy  of  citizens,  this  December  31, 1974,  Act,  Public  Law 
93-579,  requires  Federal  agencies  to  adopt  minimum 
standards  for  the  collection  and  processing  of  personal 
information,  and  to  publish  detailed  descriptions  of  these 
procedures.  The  Act  also  establishes  a  Privacy  Commission 
to  oversee  the  agencies  implementation  of  the  Acts  safe¬ 
guards. 

Ramsar  Convention  on  Wetlands  of  International 
Importance — See  Convention  on  Wetlands  of  Internation¬ 
al  Importance  Especially  as  Waterfowl  Habitat 

Recreation  Coordination  and  Development  Act  of 
May  28,  1963  (16  U.S.C.  460/-460/-3;  77  Stat.  49).— Public 
Law  88-29  declares  a  Congressional  policy  that  “present 
and  future  generations  be  assured  adequate  outdoor 
recreation  resources”  and  that“all  levels  of  government  and 
private  interests  .  .  .  take  prompt  and  coordinated  action .  .  . 
to  conserve,  develop,  and  utilize  such  [  their]  resources  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  American  people.”  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  inventory,  evaluate 
and  classify  outdoor  recreation  facilities,  and  formulate  and 
maintain  a  “comprehensive  nationwide  outdoor  recreation 
plan.” 

Refuge  Recreation  Act  ( 16  U.S.C.  460k-460k-4 ;  76  Stat. 
653),  as  amended.  — Public  Law  87-714  of  September  28, 
1962,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  89-669,  October  15, 1966  (80 
Stat.  930),  and  Public  Law  92-534,  October  23,  1972  (86  Stat. 
1063),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  administer 
refuges,  hatcheries  and  other  conservation  areas  for 
recreational  use,  when  such  uses  do  not  interfere  with  the 
area’s  primary  purpose.  Provides  for  public  use  fees  and 
permits,  and  penalties  for  violation  of  regulations.  Autho¬ 
rizes  the  acceptance  of  donations  of  funds  and  real  and 
personal  property  for  purposes  of  the  Act.  Section  2  amended 
December  28,  1973,  by  section  13(d)  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  902)  to  authorize  acquisition  of 
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lands  and  interests  suitable  for:  (1)  fish  and  wildlife- 
oriented  recreation;  (2)  protection  of  natural  resources;  (3) 
conservation  of  endangered  or  threatened  species;  or  (4) 
carrying  out  two  or  more  of  the  above.  Such  lands  must  be 
adjacent  to  or  within  the  conservation  area.  Acquisition 
cannot  be  accomplished  using  "duck  stamp”  receipts. 
However,  funds  for  acquisition  are  available  pursuant  to 
section  7 <  a)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  F und  Act, 
as  amended  September  28,  1976,  by  Public  Law  94-422  (16 
C.S.C.  460/-9;  90  Stat.  1318). 

Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act  ( 16  U.S.C.  715s:  49  Stat. 
383).  as  amended. — Section  401  of  the  Act  of  June  15,  1935, 
established  the  procedure  for  making  certain  payments  to 
counties  from  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of  products 
from  refuges  located  in  the  county.  Major  revisions  were 
made  August  30,  1964,  by  Public  Law  88-523  (78  Stat.  701) 
requiring  that  all  revenues  received  from  refuge  products 
such  as  animals,  timber  and  minerals  or  from  leases  or  other 
privileges  be  deposited  in  a  special  T reasury  account  and  net 
receipts  distributed  to  counties  for  public  schools  and  roads. 
For  lands  acquired  in  fee  the  county  receives  either  three- 
fourths  of  one  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  land  adjusted  every 
five  years  to  represent  current  value  or  25  percent  of  the  net 
receipts  collected  from  the  area,  whichever  is  greater.  For 
public  lands  in  an  area  of  the  system  the  county  receives  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  net  receipts.  An  amendment 
December3, 1974,  Public Law93-509  (88Stat.  1603),  requires 
that  moneys  remaining  in  the  fund  after  payments  be 
transferred  to  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Fund  for 
land  acquisition  under  provisions  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  715  et  seq.;  45  Stat.  1222),  as 
amended,  except  such  funds  that  had  previously  been 
available  for  management  of  the  system  and  for  enforce¬ 
ment  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (16  U.S.C.  703- 
711;  40  Stat.  755),  as  amended,  shall  not  be  diminished. 

Refuge  Trespass  Act  (18  U.S.C.  41;  62  Stat.  686).— Sec¬ 
tion  41  of  the C riminal  C ode,  title  18,  is  frequently  referred  to 
as  the  Refuge  Trespass  Act  of  June  25,  1948,  which 
consolidated  penalty  provisions  of  various  Acts  from 
January  24,  1905  ( 16  U.S.C.  684-687 ;  33  Stat.  614),  through 
March  10.  1934  (16  U.S.C.  694-694b;  48  Stat.  400),  and 
restated  the  intent  of  Congress  to  protect  all  wildlife  within 
Federal  sanctuaries,  refuges,  fish  hatcheries  and  breeding 
grounds.  The  Act  provides  that  anyone,  except  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  authori¬ 
ty  of  law,  who  hunts,  traps  or  willfully  disturbs  any  wildlife 
on  such  areas,  or  willfully  injures,  molests  or  destroys  any 
property  of  the  United  States  on  such  lands  or  waters,  shall 
be  fined,  imprisoned,  or  both. 

Research  Grants  Act  ofSeptember  6, 1958  (42  U.S.C. 
1891-1893;  72  Stat.  1793). — Authorizes  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  to  enter  into  contracts  for  basic  scientific  research 
at  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education  or  organiza¬ 
tions  whose  purpose  is  primarily  to  conduct  scientific 
research.  Title  to  equipment  purchased  with  such  grant  or 
contract  funds  may  be  vested  in  such  organizations  or 
institutions.  An  annual  report  to  appropriate  House  and 
Senate  committees  by  June  30  of  each  year  required  of 
agencies  exercising  this  authority. 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899  (33  U.S.C.  401  etseq. ; 
30  Stat.  1 151 ),  as  amended  and  supplemented.— The  Act  of 
March  3.  1899.  as  amended  and  supplemented,  among  other 
things  makes  it  unlawful  for  anyone  to  conduct  any  work  or 


activity  in  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  without  a 
Federal  permit.  Under  section  10  of  the  Act  (33  U.S.C.  403; 
30  Stat.  1151),  dikes,  dams  and  similar  obstructions  to 
navigation  require  the  consent  of  Congress  unless  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  involved  water  body  lies  wholly  in 
one  State  in  which  case  structure  may  be  built  under 
authority  of  the  State  with  approval  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  authorized  to  issue  permits  to  construct  piers, 
jetties  and  similar  structures,  or  to  dredge  and  fill  in 
navigable  waters.  Authority  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
issue  permits  for  the  discharge  of  refuse  into  or  affecting 
navigable  waters  under  section  13  of  the  1899  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
407 ;  30  Stat.  1152)  was  modified  by  title  IV'  ofPublicLaw92- 
500,  October  18,  1972,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1972  (33  U.S.C.  1341-1345;  86  Stat.  877), 
as  amended,  establishing  National  Pollutant  Discharge 
Elimination  System  Permits.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordi¬ 
nation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  661-666c;  48  Stat.  401),  as  amended, 
provides  authority  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  W'ildlife  Service  to 
review  and  comment  as  to  the  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife  of 
the  works  and  activities  proposed  to  be  undertaken  or 
permitted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Shooting  from  Aircraft  Act  -  See  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956 

Sikes  Act  (16  LFS.C.  670a-670o;  74  Stat.  1052),  as 
amended.  —  Public  Law  86-797,  approved  September  15, 
1960,  provides  for  cooperation  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Defense  with  State  agencies  in  planning, 
development  and  maintenance  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
on  military  reservations  throughout  the  United  States.  An 
amendment  August  8,  1968,  Public  Law  90-465  (82  Stat. 
661),  authorizes  a  program  for  development  of  outdoor 
recreation  facilities.  Amended  October  18,  1974,  Public  Law 
93-452  (88  Stat.  1369),  by  authorizing  appropriations  to 
Defense  and  Interior  through  June  30,  1978,  for  conserva¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  programs  on  military  lands.  Autho¬ 
rizes  conservation  and  rehabilitation  programs  on  AEC 
(now  ERDA),  NASA,  Forest  Service  and  BLM  lands.  Such 
programs  to  be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  States  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  on  Forest  Service  lands  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Authorizes  appropriations 
through  June  30,  1978,  to  Interior  and  Agriculture.  A  public 
land  management  area  stamp  may  be  sold  in  order  to  hunt, 
fish  or  trap  on  lands  subject  to  a  conservation  and 
rehabilitation  program. 

Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  (43  U.S.C. 
422a-422k;  70  Stat.  1044),  as  amended. — The  Act  of  August 
6,1 956,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  89-553,  September  2,  1 966 
(80  Stat.  376),  has  as  its  purpose  to  encourage  State  and  local 
participation  in  development  of  reclamation  projects  and  to 
provide  F ederal  assistance.  The  cost  of  means  and  measures 
to  prevent  loss  of  and  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife  resource 
shall  be  considered  a  project  cost.  Projects  under  this 
authority  are  subject  to  the  review  requirements  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C.  661-666c;  48  Stat. 
401),  as  amended. 

Small  Watershed  Projects  Act — See  Watershed  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act 

Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of 
1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-590q-2;  49  Stat.  163),  as  amended. 
—  Provides  programs  for  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion  such 
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548).  This  May  13.  1910,  treafywaJsTgned' m  WaslfingJon' 
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ZL^^lTuIy  5  rno  Tb19,0;  ratlfirati<l" 

treaty  was  to  pr^*  p^t  g^ilTT  t'Tf 

may"  arise  X  the  “fm  “‘h*  questions  Pending  or  that 

.  rise  in  the  future  between  the  Unifpd  stnut.  .  ■ 

anada  involving  the  rights,  obligations  and  interested 
both  nations  along  their  common  frontier. 

TrlpaTsTct0"  Cer,ai"  Fed*ra'  Landa-8-  Refuge 

lll9Ui1lp,MPrfSerVati0n  Act  (16  U  S  C-  673d;  90  Stat. 

•  Public  Law  94-389,  approved  August  14  iq~r 

.onCandFeedbral  St3t6  C°“  P™“  -  - 
S™reiioftb»,nCtement  °I  T“le  elk  in  California.  The 
cretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  make  an  annual  report 

leXAc't"  MarCH  °f  MCh  a«  carr.Xurt‘ 

Z  iZ  4602’  46“-  «51  S  uic,4i°606  783( 

otat.  1894),  as  amended. — Public  1  aw  qi  fiic  , 

Januarv  9  ion  ,  ,  UDUC  Law  91-646,  approved 

for  unifn  ’  9'  as  amended-  among  other  things  provides 

from  theT  hnm  eqU!table  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
om  their  homes,  businesses  or  farms  by  Federal  or 

equUab le  land  Pr°grams  and  establishes  uniform  and 
equitable  land  acquisition  policies  for  such  programs. 

X?t6rD  u,ank  Act  (16  US-C.  1301-1311  •  84  Stat 
H68).-Pubi,c  Law  91-559.  approved  December  19  1970 

with  tnhZeVhe  SeCrCtary  °f  A^-'ture,  afteTc Ordination 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ,0  enter  into  10  year 

contracts  with  landowners  to  preserve  wetlands  and  retire 

3.0asr,rtRiO?UrCeSPIanningAct(42USCl962-1962a- 
Law  89  80  »  f  ame"ded  -This  July  22, 1965,  Act,  Public 
aw  89-80  established  the  Water  Resources  Council 

composed  of  representatives  of  various  Federal  agencies 

ncludingtheD^artmentof  the  Interior  and  de?egatriS“ 

the  responsibility  for  establishing  the  “Principles  ‘nd 

Watered  rTOiT6'1'1'"8  f°r  Federal  Parti«Pafon  in 
_  f  ”  a  d  R  ated  LanCi  resource  Planning  and  Develon- 
ment.  Among  other  things  the  Act  authorized  establish¬ 
ed  °f  Sf  e'Federal  River  Basin  Commissions  in  which 
e  Department  ot  the  Interior  participates. 

44^r7reeTfedationsp;eventi°n  Act  (?  usc- 

-  440 ,  u  otat.  492),  as  amended.— The  Act  of  Julv  8  1 9^ 

279*)  dd '^y  P?bi-C  LaW  86'133'  Auf?ust  4,  1959  (73  Stat’ 

279),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  use  surplus 

grain  owned  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  feeding 

wa  ei.ow  to  prevent  damage  to  farmers’  crops.  Such  grain 

~  6  made  available  t0  Federal,  State  or  local  govern¬ 

ments  or  pnvate  organizations  or  individuals.  Appropria 

a^d6 ^  CC°  f°r  Paqkag'"g 

uIcTooXoo;0.^ 

ded.-The  Act  °f  August  4,  1954,  as  amended  alwrefmed 

a  sTst  n6g  sm  e  irS!’6d  rr°,eC'S  ACk  dKllWS  «  P-lfey  of 

sisting  State  and  local  organizations  in  preventing 
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erosion.  floodwater  and  sediment  damages  in  watersheds 
and  to  further  "the  conservation,  development,  utilization, 
and  disposal  of  water,  and  the  conservation  and  utilization 
of  land.”  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assist 
local  organizations  in  preparing  and  carrying  out  certain 
works  of  improvement.  Section  12  of  the  Act,  as  added  by 
Public  Law  85-624,  August  12,  1958  ( 16  LhS.C.  1008;72Stat. 
567),  directs  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  notified  of 
approval  of  assistance  so  that  he  “may  make  surveys  and 
investigations”  and  recommend  measures  for  “conserva¬ 
tion  and  development  of  wildlife  resource.”  However, 
inclusion  of  such  measures  in  the  project  are  discretionary 
with  the  local  organization  and  theSecretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  cost  of  such  conservation  surveys  and  reports  must  be 
borne  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Wetlands  Loan  Act  ( 16  U.S.C.  715k-3  -  715k-5;  75  Stat. 
813).  as  amended. — Public  Law  87-383.  approved  October  4, 
1961,  provided  a  means  of  accelerating  the  acquisition  of 
migratory  waterfowl  habitat.  Amended  December  15,  1969, 
Public  Law  90-205  (81  Stat.  612),  and  further  amended 
February  18,  1976,  Public  Law  94-215  (90  Stat.  189)  to 
increase  the  amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  $105  million  to  $200  million  and  extend  the  loan  for 
seven  years,  from  June  30,  1976,  to  September  30.  1983. 
Advances  are  to  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  using  “duck 
stamp”  receipts  upon  appropriation  of  all  funds  authorized 
or  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1984  whichever  occurs  first. 
F unds  appropriated  are  merged  with  “duck  stamp"  receipts 
in  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Fund  established  by  the 
Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Conservation  Stamp  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  718-718h;  48  Stat.  452),  as  amended,  and  used  for 
acquisition  of  migratory  bird  refuges  and  waterfowl 
production  areas  under  provisions  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  715  et  seq.;  45  Stat.  1222),  as 
amended.  As  of  fiscal  year  1976,  approximately  $93.4 
million  had  been  appropriated  under  this  authority. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1271-1287;  82 
Stat.  906),  as  amended.— Public  Law  90-542,  approved 
October  2,  1968.  establishes  a  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  designates  eight  initial  components  of  that 
system  and  prescribes  the  methods  and  standards  through 
which  additional  rivers,  including  27  listed  as  potential 
components,  may  be  identified  and  added  to  the  system. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  theSecretary  of 
Agriculture  to  study  areas  and  submit  proposals  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  addition  to  the  system  for 
administration  wholly  or  partially  by  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  State  governments.  Describes 
procedures  and  limitations  for  control  of  lands  in  Federally 
administered  components  of  the  system  and  for  dealing 
with  disposition  of  lands  and  minerals  under  Federal 
ownership.  Provides  for  classification  of  a  river  as  wild, 
scenic  or  recreational.  Permits  hunting  and  fishing  in 
components  of  the  system  under  applicable  Federal  and 
State  laws.  For  a  listing  or  rivers  designated  for  inclusion  in 
the  system  which  are  either  wholly  or  partially  within  the 


boundary  of  a  unit  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System, 
see  entry  in  this  leaflet  under  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  Acts. 

Wild  Horses  and  Burros  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1331-1340:85 
Stat.  649),  as  amended.  — Public  Law  92-195,  approved 
December  15,  1971,  and  amended,  provides  for  protection  of 
wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros.  Directs  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  manage 
such  animals  on  public  lands  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136;  78  Stat. 
890).  —  Public  Law  88-577.  approved  September  3,  1964, 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within  10  years,  to 
review  every  roadless  area  of  5,000  or  more  acres  and  every 
roadless  island  (regardless  of  size)  within  national  wildlife 
refuges  and  national  parks  and  to  recommend  to  the 
President  the  suitability  of  each  such  area  or  island  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
by  later  special  Acts  of  Congress.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  directed  to  study  and  recommend  suitable 
areas  in  the  National  Forest  System.  Provides  criteria  for 
determining  suitability  and  contains  provisions  related  to 
activities  that  can  be  undertaken  on  a  designated  area. 
Authorizes  the  acceptance  of  gifts,  bequests  and  contribu¬ 
tions  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  and  requires 
an  annual  report  at  the  opening  of  each  session  of  Congress 
on  the  status  of  the  wilderness  system.  Under  authority  of 
this  Act  over  15  million  acres  of  land  and  water  in  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  were  reviewed.  Some  7 
million  acres  in  86  units  were  found  suitable  for  designation. 
As  of  December  1976  over  700,000  acres  in  52  refuge  units 
have  been  established  as  part  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  by  special  Acts  of  Congress.  For  areas 
designated,  see  entry  in  this  leaflet  under  National  Wildner- 
ness  Preservation  System  Acts. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1701-1706; 
84  Stat.  794),  as  amended.  —  Public  Law  91-378,  approved 
August  13,  1970,  as  amended,  directs  establishment  and 
administration  of  the  YCC  program  by  theSecretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  on  parks,  forests  and  other  public 
lands,  including  refuges.  There  were  28  such  camps  on 
refuge  lands  during  the  summer  of  1974. 


1  Act  of  February  9,  1871  ( 16  Stat.  .793)  created  an  independent  Commissioner  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries  to  investigate  the  decline  in  food  fish  and  to  stock  such  fish. 
Functions  reconstituted  in  a  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Department  of  Commerce  by 
Act  of  February  14,  1903.  (32  Stat.  825).  Act  of  March  3,  1885  (23  Stat.  353), 
provides  first  reference  to  an  Entomology  Division  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  investigations  related  to  the  interrelationships  of  birds  and 
agriculture.  Functions  increased  and  name  changed.  J  une30,  1886  1 2 1  Stat.  100), 
and  April  25,  1896  (28  Stat.  99),  first  to  Division  of  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy 
and  then  to  Division  of  Biological  Survey  Reorganization  Plan  No  II,  ,J ulv  1, 
1939  (53  Stat  1433),  transferred  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  and  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Reorganization  Plan  No  III,  .June 
30.  1940  (54  Stat.  1232),  consolidated  the  two  bureaus  into  a  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  Interior  under  a  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
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APPENDIX  B 


INFORMATION  FOR  LANDOWNERS  AND  TENANTS 
ABOUT  RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE 
PUBLIC  LAW  91-646 

The  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1970  provides  for  certain  benefits  and  payments  to  displaced  persons 
(landowners  and  tenants)  .  The  law  provides  for  benefits  and  payments  for 
which  you  may  be  eligible  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Reimbursement  of  moving  and  related  expenses  or  certain 
substitute  payments. 

2.  Replacement  housing  allowance  under  certain  conditions. 

3.  Relocation  assistance  services  to  help  relocate  replacement 
housing,  farms,  or  business  properties. 

4.  Reimbursement  of  certain  expenses  incurred  in  selling  real 
property  to  the  Government. 

These  payments  and  benefits  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

1 .  Reimbursement  of  moving  and  related  expenses  or  certain  substitute 

payments  . 

Displaced  owners  and  tenants  are  eligible  for  reimbursement  of  actual 
expenses  incurred  in  moving  themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
personal  property  from  land  acquired  for  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
programs.  When  a  commercial  mover  is  used,  the  reimbursement  will 
be  the  amount  charged.  If  the  actual  expenses  are  to  be  claimed, 
accurate  records  must  be  kept  and  bills  and  receipts  obtained  to 
support  an  application  for  reimbursement  of  expenses.  Reimburse¬ 
ment  for  actual  moving  expenses  shall  not  exceed  the  estimate  or 
amount  charged  by  a  commercial  mover. 

In  addition  to  moving  expenses,  actual  direct  losses  of  tangible  personal 
property  as  a  result  of  moving  or  discontinuing  a  business  or  farm 
operation  may  be  reimbursable,  but  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  moving 
such  property. 

Owners  or  tenants  displaced  from  a  business  or  farm  operation  are 
eligible  for  an  additional  payment  not  to  exceed  $500  for  expenses 
incurred  in  searching  w’ithin  a  50-mile  radius  for  a  replacement 
business  or  farm. 


Should  an  owner  or  tenant  displaced  from  a  dwelling  prefer,  he  may 
accept  substitute  payment  of  $200  plus  an  allowance  of  up  to  $300  (based 
on  the  size  of  dwelling  moved  from)  instead  of  actual  moving  expenses. 

A  schedule  of  allowable  payments  will  be  furnished. 

Should  a  displaced  person  from  a  business  or  farm  operation  prefer,  he 
may  accept  a  substitute  payment  instead  of  actual  moving  and  search  for 
relocation  property  expenses  of  not  less  than  $2,500  nor  more  than  $10,000 
based  on  the  actual  net  income  before  income  taxes .  To  qualify  as  a  farm 
operation,  the  farm  must  be  capable  of  contributing  materially  to  the 
operator's  support.  To  qualify  as  business  it  must  be  shown  that  (1)  it 
cannot  be  relocated  without  a  substantial  loss  of  its  existing  patronage, 
and  (2)  it  is  not  a  part  of  a  commercial  enterprise  having  at  least  one 
other  establishment  not  being  acquired  by  the  Government. 

A  displaced  person  occupying  a  dwelling  on  a  business/farm  operation 
acquired  by  the  Government  may  elect  to  receive  a  substitute  payment 
for  either  the  dwelling  or  business/farm  operation  and  actual  expenses 
for  the  other;  or  substitute  payments  for  both;  or  actual  expenses  for 
both,  if  he  is  qualified. 

2 .  Replacement  housing  allowance  under  certain  conditions. 

In  addition  to  reimbursement  of  moving  expenses,  owners  or  tenants 
actually  occupying  dwellings  on  the  property  acquired  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs  may  be  eligible  for  a 
payment  to  help  them  purchase  or  rent  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
replacement  dwelling.  This  payment  may  be  in  the  form  of  (A)  a 
differential  payment,  or  (B)  a  rent  supplement,  or  (C)  a  down  payment 
allowance . 

(A)  Differential  payment  -  owner  occupant.  A  payment  which  when 
added  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  dwelling  acquired  by  the  Government, 
would  enable  the  owner  occupant  to  acquire  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwelling  in  the  same  general  area  from  which  he  was  displaced.  The 
amount  of  payment  will  be  computed  by  the  Government  as  the  difference 
between  the  price  the  Government  pays  for  the  dwelling  acquired  and 
the  price  of  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  available  on  the 
market  or  the  actual  cost  of  the  replacement  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwelling,  whichever  is  less.  To  this  will  be  added  the  allowable  closing 
costs  plus  increased  interest  cost,  if  any.  In  no  case  shall  this  amount 
exceed  $15,000.  To  qualify  for  this  payment  an  owner  occupant  must  have 
occupied  the  dwelling  for  not  less  than  180  days  prior  to  the  initiation  of 
negotiations  by  the  Government  (the  date  the  first  monetary  offer  was  made 
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(B)  Rent  supplement  -  tenants  and  owner  occupants.  The  amount 
necessary,  when  added  to  the  actual  rent  or  fair  cash  rental,  whichever 
is  greater,  which  will  en;  ble  a  displaced  tenant  or  owner  occupant  to 
rent  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
four  years  ,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  total  amount  af  such  payment  exceed 
$4,000.  The  Government  will  determine  the  maximum  amount  necessary 

to  rent  a  replacement  dwelling.  Payments  in  excess  of  $500  may  be  made 
in  four  equal  annual  installments  or  in  one  lump  sum  payment  depending 
on  the  wishes  of  the  displacee .  To  qualify  for  this  payment,  a  tenant  or 
owner  must  have  occupied  the  dwelling  acquired  by  the  Government  for 
not  less  than  90  days  prior  to  the  initiation  of  negotiations.  An  owner 
occupant  of  more  than  180  days  prior  to  the  initiation  of  negotiations  may 
elect  to  receive  this  payment  instead  of  the  differential  payment,  but  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  he  would  have  received  as  a  differential  payment. 

(C)  Down  payment  -  tenants  of  not  less  than  90  days  and  owners  of  less 
than  180  days,  but  more  than  90  days.  The  amount  necessary  to  make  a 
down  payment  for  purchase,  including  closing  costs,  on  a  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  dwelling  but  not  to  exceed  $4,000,  however,  any  amount 
over  $2,000  must  be  matched  on  an  equal  basis  by  the  displaced  tenant. 
The  amount  required  for  a  dow’n  payment  cannot  exceed  the  minimum 
amount  needed  in  the  area  for  a  conventional  loan  plus  closing  costs. 

3 .  Relocation  assistance  services  to  help  relocate  replacement  housing, 
farms  ,  or  business  properties  . 

The  Government  will,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  assist  displaced 
landow'ners  and  tenants  in  locating  and  becoming  established  in  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  replacement  housing,  and  in  locating  replacement 
farm  and  business  properties.  It  will  also  provide  assistance  in  com¬ 
pleting  applications  for  moving  and  other  expenses  and  payments 
authorized  by  Public  Law  91-646.  Should  you  have  questions,  the 
Government's  representative  will  be  glad  to  discuss  them  with  you, 
or  you  may  write  to  the  Government  office  in  charge  of  the  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  program. 

The  Government  will,  upon  request,  provide  any  lending  institution, 
or  other  interested  party,  with  a  statement  of  expenses  and  allowances 
for  which  you  as  a  displaced  owner  or  tenant  are  eligible  under 
Public  Law  91-646. 

4 .  Reimbursement  of  certain  expenses  incurred  in  selling  real  property 
to  the  Government. 
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the  Interior  ahall  appoint  members  as 
follows: 

a.  kupciniod  from  r*o- 
or.i  ms  millions  auunuitod  by  the  Governor 
o:  M~»-*chuj#rL&; 

b.  lnr^  rarrabs'i  appointed  from  rac- 
ontnu^dAMco*  iubmitteu  by  tbo  Mayor  of 
tr**  C.-y  or  Doc  toe*  and 

«.  One  member  to  rep rr rent  each  owner 
w‘tG  which  Cie  Secretary  Laa  ooncluded  a 
ooopemtl7e  ajrreeruant.  to  be  appointed  from 
recoiuinoaaatlona  eubmltted  by  each  «uch 
own er. 

The  Chairman  of  the  committee  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

11.  The  Poston  National  Historical 
Park  Adv*ucry  Com  mission  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  eecLnn  4  of  Pub.  L.  93-431. 

Additional  information  regarding  the 
Boston  Nstiur.il  Historical  Park  Advis- 
cry  Commission  mry  be  obtained  from 
Robert  M.  Landau,  National  Park  Serv¬ 
ice,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20240  (telephone  202-343- 
8953) . 

Dated:  April  10, 1975. 

Robert  M.  Laitdau, 
Half  on  Ofr.cer,  Advisory  Corn- 
missions,  National  Park  Serv¬ 
ice. 

fra  Doc.75— 1 1546  Tli« 1  5-3-75; 8: 46  am] 


CANAVERAL  NATIONAL  SEASHORE 
ADVIISOftt  COMMISSION 

Establishment 

This  notice  Is  published  in  accordance 
vlh  the  ’provisions  of  section  S  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (Pub. 
I*  93-463),  and  advises  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Canaveral  National  Seashore 
Advisory  Commission.  The  charter  for 
the  committee  containing  Information 
prescribed  by  section  9(c)  of  Pub.  L.  92- 
463  2s  published  below. 

Cairrm — Cawavkslal  National  Seashore 
Advisory  Commission 

1.  The  official  designation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  lc  the  Canaveral  National  Sea- 
gnarre  AdvLtory  Commission. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to 
ccnmlt  and  advise  with  the  Secretary  o: 
the  Interior  on  all  matters  of  planning. 
dcrYJonment,  and  operation  of  the  Ca¬ 
naveral  National  Seashore. 

3.  The  comndttee  win  require  approx* 
jrrutelv  10  years  to  complete  Its  work. 

«L  The  committee  files  Its  reports  and 
minutes  with  the  Regional  DLrecioi. 
Southeast  Region.  National  Park  Serv¬ 
ice,  3401  Whipple  Avenue,  Atlanta.  Geor¬ 
gia  *,0S4  i,  until  such  time  as  provision  Is 
made  for  local  park  management. 

J.  Support  for  the  committee  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  National  Park  Service.  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior.  • 

I.  The  duttee  of  the  committee  are 
iolely  advisory  and  are  as  stated  in  para¬ 
graph  2  above. 

7.  The  estimated  annual  operating  cost 
of  tile  committee  Is  31.000,  and  involves 
ippmximately  1/24  mar. -rear  of  time. 

f.  The  committee  meets  approximate¬ 
ly  four  three  a  year. 


9.  The  committee’s  t-eirrinatlon  date  is 
January  2,  1985,  unless  extended  by  the 
Congress. 

1C.  The  committee  la  composed  cf  five 
members,  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
2  years  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
as  follows: 

a.  One  member  from  each  corny  In  which 
the  bcurTot  Li  located,  to  be  wlcted  Irene 
recommend*  Ucua  mode  by  the  county  oocn- 
mbsioner  In  each  county; 

b.  Two  members  representing  the  State  of 
Florida  who  eha.ll  b'.  sclented  from  recom¬ 
mendations  m*du  by  the  Oovernor  of  Flori¬ 
da.  ana 

c.  One  member  representing  the  general 
public. 

The  Chairmen  of  the  committee  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

11.  The  Canaveral  National  Seashore 
Advisory  Commission  wa?  established  by 
Sect’cn  6  of  Pub.  L.  93-626. 

Additional  Information  regarding  the 
Canaveral  National  Seashore  Advisory 
Comnlsslcn  may  be  obtained  from  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Landvj,  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.C.  2C240  (telephone  202-343-8953). 

Dated:  AprU  10, 1975. 

RoorsT  M.  Landau, 
Liaison  Officer,  Advisory  Com¬ 
missions,  National  Park  Serv¬ 
ice. 

[FR  Doc7&— 11547  Filed  5-2-75; 8  45  am] 


CUYAHOGA  VALLEY  NATIONAL  RECREA¬ 
TION  AREA  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

Establishment 

This  notice  is  published  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (Pub. 
L.  92-463),  and  advises  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Recreation  Area  Advisory  Commission. 
The  charter  for  the  committee  contain¬ 
ing  Information  prescribed  by  section  9 
<c)  cf  Pub.  L.  92-4€3  is  published  below. 

Chaster — Cuyahoga  Valley  National 

Recreation  Arta  Advisory  Com  alls  - 

BICN 

1  The  official  designation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  tlie  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Recreation  Area  Advisory  Commission. 

2.  The  purpo-xe  of  the  committee  is  to 
meet  and  consult  with  the  secretary  of 
the  Interior,  or  his  designee,  at  least 
*emiannualh',  on  mutters  relating  to  the 
acquisition  of  iands  and  ti±c  development 
of  tlic  Cuyahoga  Vullej  National  Recrea¬ 
tion  Area. 

3.  The  committee  will  rccuiio  approxi¬ 
mately  10  years  to  complete  its  work. 

4.  The  committee  hies  lu)  repons  and 
minutes  witn  the  Regional  Dr  ee  tor.  Mid¬ 
west  Region.  National  Park  Service,  1709 
Jackson  Street,  Omaha.  Nebraska  68102, 
until  such  time  as  prevision  Is  made  for 
local  pork  management. 

5.  8uppor*  for  the  committee  is  pro¬ 
vided  br  the  National  Park  Sendee,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Intci  lor. 

8.  The  duties  of  the  oommittee  are 
soieiy  advisory  and  axe  as  stated  In  para¬ 
graph  2  above. 


,  7.  TI.-c  estimated  annur’  operating  cost 
cf  tt.L  committee  is  M.OCo,  and  involve* 
approximately  1/12  man-yeor  cf  time. 

8.  The  committee  meets  approximately 
four  times  a  year. 

0  The  committee  will  terminate  10 
years  after  the  establi’hinLnt  of  tlve 
Cuyahoga  Valley  NiUonrd  Recreation 
Area,  unless  extended  by  the  Congress, 
in  accordance  with.  Pub.  L.  93-555. 

10.  The  committee  is  composed  of 
thirteen  members,  euch  appointed  for  a 
teim  of  5  years  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  follows : 

s.  Two  member?  to  be  appointed  from  rec- 
o  n:  mend  a  Uorc  eu’ora.tved  by  tne  Evacd  cf 
Park  Commtw  :?:irrs  ot  the  Akron  Metro¬ 
polian  Park  District; 

b  Two  merr.btrs  to  be  unpointed  from  rec¬ 
ommendations  eubnu'tfcd  by  the  Board  of 
Park  Coraruiii. oners  of  the  Cleveland  Metro¬ 
politan  Park  District; 

c.  Two  member*  to  be  appointed  from  rec¬ 
ommendation*  submitted  by  Ire  Governor 
of  the  State; 

d.  One  from  the  membership  of  an  Ohio 
conservation  organization., 

e.  One  from  the  membership  of  an  Ohio 
hietorical  society;  and 

f.  Five  members  representing  the  general 
public,  of  which  no  fewer  tbax  three  gbaii  be 
irorn  among  the  permai,- at  resident*  and 
elector*  of  Summit  and  Cuyahoga  Counties. 

The  Secretary  Khali  designate  one 
member  of  the  committee  as  CIia*rman. 

11.  The  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Rec¬ 
reation  Area  Advisory  Commission  wai 
established  by  section  5  of  Pub.  L.  93-555. 

Additional  iidfoimation  regarding  the 
Crvahoga  Valley  National  Recreation 
Area  Advisory  Commission  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Robert  M.  Landau,  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Jnte- 
rlc..  Washington,  D.C.  20240  (telephone 
202-343-8953). 

Dated:  April  1C.  1975. 

Robert  fcf  Laivdatt. 

Liaison  Officer,  Advisory  Com- 
misiious,  Katiouil  Park  Serv¬ 
ice. 
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NATIONAL  REGISTRY  OF  NATURAL 
LANDMARKS. 

Revisior.  of  U«t 

Pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  the 
Act  of  August  21.  1935  (49  8 tat.  6<^:  15 
CJ5.C.  461),  the  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior  Is  adnunHer- 
ing  and  implementing  a  natural  area* 
program,  including  the  National  Reg!;;- 
of  Natural  Landmarks  It  is  the  purpojre 
of  thus  notice  to  revise  the  National  Rcg- 
lttry  of  Natural  Landmarks  as  pubiviied 
In  the  Federal  Kucester  cf  Scptc-moer  o, 
1973  at  piige  23982  (38  FR  33982). 

It  is  the  purooee  of  this  revised  notice 
through  publication  of  the  following  ki- 
farm atioi:  and  list  of  kite*,  to  apprise  the 
public  ns  well  as  governmental  ageniici', 
aasoriaUons.  and  all  other  orrarLu_-,Uons 
and  indtvldiiAls  ln>reeaed  In  the  preaer- 
vation  of  navor.ru.ly  algnificatit  natural 
areas,  of  the  objectives  n.  the  Nutural 
Landmarks  Program,  of  the  methods 
tuved  to  Identifying  poteiitlal  natural 
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lundmar'uj.  and  of  the  criteria  used  In 
eraluMm*  natural  areas.  Sites  listed  in 
thi*  notice  h  kve  bevn  dcterenincd  to  be 
ellsiMo  fnr  inclusion  in  the  National 
Reg -dry  of  Natural  Landmarks.  Those 
which  have  been  registered  are  indicated 
by  an  as' ’risk. 

AU  Federal  anrndes  should  take  cogni- 
rancr  of  the  files  Included  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Re'Tirtrr  of  Natural  Landmarks  to 
fain  11  the  intent  of  section  102  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
19C9  (32  Stat.  852;  42  U.6.C.  4331  >.  1 

Dated:  Apn!  22.  1975. 

John  E.  Cook. 

Acting  Deputy  Director, 
National  Park  Service. 

Tut  NircuL  Landmarks  Program 

X.  THE  NATIONAL  KrCISTRT  OT  NATURAL 

usd  marks  and  pbockdures  for  rccls- 
ZKATXON 

A.  Pmjrom  Objective.  The  objectives 
of  the  Natural  landmark*  Program  is  to 
asairt  in  the  preserv  ation  of  a  variety  of 
significant  natural  areas  which,  when 
considered  together,  will  illustrate  the 
diversity  of  the  country’s  natural  history. 
This  objective  is  attained  through  iden¬ 
tification  of  si  ter  eligible  for  Inclusion  in 
the  n&tiona’  registry.  Natural  landmark 
registration  Is  voluntary  and  does  not 
change  ownership. 

Inclusion  in  the  national  registry  is  in¬ 
tended  to  (1)  encourage  the  preservation 
of  sites  illustrating  the  geological  and 
ecological  character  of  the  United  Slates, 
(2>  enhance  the  educational  and  scien¬ 
tific  value  of  sites  thus  preserved.  (2) 
strengthen  cultured  appreciation  of  nat¬ 
ural  history,  and  (4)  foster  a  wider  in¬ 
terest  and  concern  in  the  conservation  of 
the  Nation's  natural  heritage. 

B.  Inventory  of  natural  areas.  To  pro¬ 
vide  a  logical  and  scientific  basis  for  the 
.  iioctioj’  of  natural  lar.dmm  Jrs  whlch 
adequately  represent  the  naturei  history 
of  the  United  States  the  NaticnaJ  Park 
Service  has  developed  a  system  of  natural 
history  themes  as  follows  : 

LArroroer**  or  rwi  Pussst 

PI  alas,  plateaus.  reemi. 

Cueeia*  And  bogbact*. 

Mountain  syj*u>tnA. 

Mortal  of  vokaaniam. 

EiAvstc;  plJsnasMOA. 

sculpture  ot  t tie 
Italian  landiorma 
FUror  system*  and  lakes. 

TUs  wort  of  glacier*. 

Srewtoorea.  lakerherfw.  hdaacU. 

Ooral  bsi»McU.  reefs.  at/o<Li. 

Ktuttftquaka  pteDomcaa 
Oar«  and  aprtr^pi. 

Meteor  lc  ipaot  oltex 

Omumtcil  Hiotost  or  tib  Kutr 

FTeramhrlan. 

Cambrian — Kaxly  SiiurUn. 

Late  81iurian — Devonian. 

SAtsaiwipfTlan — Trtasslc. 

IVnrrian — C»  Fits  ui  uw. 

Pmutkos- Coreoea. 

Dilyorene 

Loro  Brotrsmci 

Trrcdna 
Boreal  Xorert 

HaciUc  foreet. 

Dry  oonl/oroaB  Cores t  and  woodland. 


Eastern  Jeoiduoua  foroet. 

Or*  —land. 

Chaparral. 

Leoerte. 

Tropical  ecosywiema. 

Aqoattt-  Bco-rs-ncts* 

Marine  environment*. 

btuartew. 

Stream*. 

Underground  eco.  yatama 
Lakes  and  pond*. 

A  prime  product  of  ihe  natural  history 
theme  studies  is  an  invent  cry  of  the 
country’s  natural  areas.  Evaluation 
focuses  attention  on  these  areas  and 
often  stimulates  communities  to  take 
action  In  preserving  significant  sites. 

C.  Natural  landmarks  criteria.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Registry  of  Natural  Landmarks 
parallels,  at  the  national  level,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places,  in  that 
it  lists  the  natural  arens  that  are  na¬ 
tionally  significant  (natural  landmarks) 
similar  in  Importance  to  the  historical 
or  archeological  areas  that  are  nationally 
significant  (national  historic  landmarks) 
listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Histone 
Places.  The  difference  between  the  two 
registers  is  that  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Pieces  includes,  in  addition  to 
national  historic  landmarks,  histone 
areas  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  historic  places  of  State  and 
local  significance. 

To  be  eligible  for  natural  landmark 
designation,  a  site  must  be  nationally 
significant  as  possessing  exceptional 
value  or  quality  in  Illustrating  cr  Inter¬ 
pie- ins  the  natural  heriL&ce  of  our  Na¬ 
tion.  and  must  present  a  true,  accurate, 
essentially  unspoiled  example  of  natural 
hickory. 

jaxamples  of  the  kinds  of  areas  which 
couid  qualify  for  natural  landmark  des¬ 
ignation  are: 

1.  Outstanding  geological  formations 
or  feature?  significant!?  Illustrating  geo¬ 
logic  processes. 

2  ^  .rnlfmant  fossil  cy.Merree  of  the  de- 
veLopment  oi  hfe  on  earth. 

3.  An  ecological  communfir  signifi¬ 
cantly  illustrating  characteristics  of  a 
physiographic  province  or  a  biome. 

4.  A  biota  of  relative  stability  main¬ 
taining  Itself  under  prevailing  natural 
conditions,  sucii  as  a  climatic  climax 
community. 

5.  An  ecological  community  signifi¬ 
cantly  illustrating  the  process  of  succes¬ 
sion  and  restoration  to  natural  condition 
following  disruptive  change. 

6.  A  linbitat  supporting  a  vanishing, 
rare,  or  restricted  species. 

7.  A  relict  flora  or  fauna  persisting 
from  an  earlier  period. 

8.  A  seasonal  haven  for  concentrations 
of  native  animals,  or  a  vantage  point  for 
observing  concentrated  populations,  such 
as  a  constricted  migration  route. 

9.  A  site  containing  significant  evi¬ 
dence  Illustrating  important  scientific 
discoveries. 

10.  Examples  of  the  scenic  grandeur  of 
our  natural  heritage. 

D.  implementation.  If,  after  study  by 
the  National  Park  Gertie e,  the  site  is 
considered  to  possess  the  requisite  char¬ 
acteristics  for  eligibility,  It  is  proposed 


to  the  Advisory  Bo  ;rd  or  National  Park*, 
Historic  Sites.  Buildings  and  Mon  timer.  L 
of  the  Secretary  oi  the  Interim  for  con¬ 
sideration.  The  AdrLsory  Board,  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Act  c;  August  21,  1915  (o 
Stat.  6C7;  16  U.S.C.  4C2),  is  com  pored  of 
11  non?  al^ried  members  who  axe  Ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  and  a  ho  *r* 
competent  in  the  fields  of  hntory,  ar-’^, 
oi v>gy.  architecture,  or  human  grogre.pn/. 
17u-  Ad vi'  cry  Board  s  recommendatren  u 
transmitted  to  the  Secre*  *ry  ai.d.  if  ap¬ 
proved  b>  him.  the  Score  «ry  may  ao- 
nou nee  that,  the  sne  is  eligible  for  rrgi^ 
Uation.  Tlie  owner  is  then  invited  to 
apply  for  a  cert-fica*we  and  bronze  plague 
designating  the  site  a  registered  natural 
landmark. 

Registration  els  a  natural  landmark  r*. 
quires  agreement  by  tl.  landowner  ti 
preserve.  insofar  as  possible.  the  Lgififi. 
cant  natural  values  contain ea  in  the  sue. 
In  apph  ng  for  such  registration  the 
owner  agrees  to  so  manage  the  site 
to  prevent  the  destruction  or  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  values  upon  which  landmark 
status  is  based.  He  rclir -ruudies  uou?  of 
his  rights  and  privilege")  as  to  use  of  the 
land.  Neither  dots  the  Ektpartixrent  of  the 
Interior  gain  any  possessory  interest  tu 
lands  so  designated,  but  wifi,  upon  ^ 
quest,  provide  consult  iti  re  as '{stance  b* 
protecting  and  interpreting  the  natural 
values  of  the  site. 

Should  the  natural  Integrity  of  an  el¬ 
igible  site  deteriorate  from  either  natu¬ 
ral  or  man -induced  causes,  to  the  extent 
that  national  stgrlfioar.ee  U  lost,  the  r* 
wifi  be  removed  from  tire  Nahouni  Reg¬ 
istry  of  Natural  Laodmarka. 

Tiie  National  Park  Service  will  erfi^. 
ate  now  sites  and  rre-coilua  >e 
shc,^  periodicafiy  to  detei-.irLne  tiielr  cure 
rent  eligibility  for  landmark  siatua  Ad¬ 
ditions  to  and  cicletio.nj  from  U>e 
tional  Registry  of  Natural  Landmarks 
will  br  published  at  intervals  in  the  ?v&. 
tRAT.  Rzcister. 

n.  sms  EiiGEBti.  roa  tsclus-iOm  ui  tn- 

KATIOKAL  REC131KY  OV  KKTUMjJL  LANOMUcil 

(Sites  whirii  have  teen  rvgtstered  tre 
indic?Ud  by  or.  aatertik  ) 

ALABAMA 

Beaverdam  Creek  Btamp.  Lxm^st^Ke 
County — WL<vf»»or  Natkyoai  audlai*  See. 

10  mini  norUiea^t  of  DeaaSur. 

•Cathedral  Cavemt.  MertK+U  Count- _ ( 

miift.  of  Grant. 

•Dismal),  FrcmkUn  County — 4  milts  north¬ 
east  of  Hftcxloburg. 

UotAle-Tm  oic  Ktotr  Bvttomlutt**,  Ba Mvitt, 
Mobile,  crul  WoiMnyfon  Coun  t»*#— sj. 
tends  from  MLAjUe  Bar  aorth  fcr  a&  ou)«b, 

Netctotrui  SltJcs  k'erat  Aren,  Cunif _ 

Between  Mo: jmc  City  and  Unltic  tnij 
•Skelta  Cave.  Madison  County — WiUitti  xtbr 
limits  of  Hruksvilie. 

ALASKA 

•  Anlakchak  Crater — 34  air  mOe*  amitfe***  t- 

Port  lletiier. 

•Amgetch  Peaks — JSO  mil  os  vuxXh-we%A  «r 
Vnlrbank* 

•Books lot  IslenA- — So^TWto/  S>«Unr>al  WQ*- 
iUe  He.' u?*  7h  om-b*  norUk  at  C«xn*k.  I«- 

Und  in  tbs  Altsuflan  ArcinIrxxa^ 

•  Brown  Bear  Refuge — 300  miles  MOothwwat  ot 

Anchorage. 
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INDtANA 

"Seer  Cret  k  Canyon,  Fountain  Ccrunty — 7 
mile*  northeast  ot  Covington. 

Becl  tula  Wood-s,  Montgomery  County — 3 
ml.M  bouuh  of  the  villa.:?  of  SLannondaie. 
Big  Walnut  Creek,  Putnam  County — 36  mtlM 
west  of  Lad .-ttiRpoUa. 

Cabin  Cr;ek  Raisrd  Bog.  Randolph  County — 
14  rr.U-s  east-outheart  of  Muncle. 

•Co*rU  J  Bch j.  Poster  County- — 10  mll^s  weat 
of  Michigan  Cltj\ 

Darks- Purdue  Batura]  Forest,  Randolph 
County— 13  mile*  northeast  of  Muncle. 
•Djiialdson  Cave  System  one  Woods,  Law¬ 
rence  County — Spring  Mill  State  Park.,  5 
*  miies  eaat  of  Mitchell. 

Durum  Mature  Preserve.  Porter  County — In¬ 
diana  Dunes  State  Park,  extends  along  tbe 
eouthe-at  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  between 
the  Tillage*  of  Dune  Acres  and  Beverly 
Shores. 

Hemmer  Woods,  Gibson  County — 2  miles 
northeast  of  the  village  of  Buckskin, 
flovrer  Prasris,  Lake  County — 2  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Griffith. 

Boot  Woods,  Oven  County — 3  miles  north- 
writ  of  the  Tillage  of  Freedom. 

•JTrcwter  Woods  Spencer  County— ly,  miles 
southwest  of  the  Tillage  of  Patronvllle. 

*  if  e.' tear  Woods,  Shelby  County — 2  milee 

southwest  r'  the  Tillage  of  Blue  P.ldge 
Oarers’  Woods,  Jefferson  County — 7  mt'.es 
northwest  of  Madison. 

Ohio  Coral  R**f  ( Falls  of  the  Ohio, — In  Ohio 
RlTer,  between  Jeffersonville,  Ind„  aad 
Louisville.  Kt.  (See  also  Kentucky.) 

"P sue  Hilts  Natural  Area.  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ty — 15  m.let,  west-southwest  of  Crawfords- 
Ttlle 

"Pink  )Jk  Bo c.  i-u  Porte  County — 4  miles 
south  of  Waterford. 

•Pioneer  Mothers  Memorial  Forest,  Orange 
County — Wayne-Hoosler  National  Forest,  : 
mile*  west-northwest  ot  Darien. 

•At??  ai  Orangevtlle ,  O range  County — South 
of  West  Koid  in  Orangeville. 

Rocky  Hollott—F^i.s  Canyon  Nature  Preserte. 
Parke  County — Turkey  Run  State  Park.  9 
miles  nor  Ui  of  Rockville. 

"Shrader -Weaver  Woods,  Fayette  County — 7 
miles  northwest  ot  ConnerrvlUe. 

Tamar  ark  Bog  Nature  Preserve,  Lagrange 
County — Pigeon  River  State  Game  Pre- 
eerve.  1  mile  southeast  of  the  town  of 
Uongo. 

•TofZii'er  Sttcllowhole  Orange  County — 4 
miles  north-northwest  of  Paall. 

*  Wesley  Chapel  Gulf,  Orange  Conn  fV— 3 

miles  east -southeast  of  Orangeville. 

*  Westelman  Perk  Woods,  Vanderburgh  Coun¬ 

ty — Within  city  limit*  of  Evansville 
• Wyandotte  Cave,  Crawford  County — Harrl- 
•on-Crawford  State  Forest,  30  miles  west 
of  New  Albany. 

tOWA 

•Cayler  Prairie.  Dickinson  County — 5  miles 
weat  of  West  Okoboji. 

*  Hayden  Pravric,  Howard  County — 12  miles 

northwest  of  Cresco. 

*Whtte  Pine  Hoi  low  Preserve,  Dubuque 
County — 20  mile*  northwest  ot  Dubuque. 

KANSAS 

"Baker  Unii'trsity  Wetlands,  Douglas  Coun¬ 
ty — 3  miles  south  of  Lawrence 
•if  emu  men  t  Rocks  Natural  Area,  Gove  Coun¬ 
ty — 23  miles  south  of  Oakley. 

KENTUCKY 

Henderson  Sloughs,  Henderson  end  Union 
Counties — 4  ml  We  northeast  of  Unlou- 
town. 

•Lilly  Cornett  Woods,  Letcher  County — 25 
miles  southeast  of  Hazard. 

OX  to  Coral  Reef  (Falls  of  the  Ohio)— In  Ohio 
Hirer  between  Louisville.  Ky.,  and  Jeffer¬ 
sonville,  Ind  (Bee  also  Indiana  .) 


MAINE 

•Coibi^-Marnlon  Preserve.  Kennebec  County — 
2  miles  north  of  the  v'.i.age  of  Belgrade 

Crystal  Bog,  Aroostook  County — 4  miles 
sou che»ust  of  Patten. 

• Gulf  Hugos,  Piscataquis  County — 14  air 
miles  east  of  Greenville. 

Meddybemps  Heath,  W  cshington  County — 3 
miles  west  of  the  village  of  Meddybsmps. 

Mcnhegan  Island,  Lincoln  County — 10  miles 
south  of  Port  Clyde,  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

• Mount  Katahdtn,  Piscataquis  County — 20 
mliei  north  ot  Mlillnocket. 

•Orono  Bog.  Penobscot  County — 6  miles 
southwest  of  Old  Town. 

Passadvmkt'op  Marsh  and  Boglands  Penob¬ 
scot  County — 2  miles  east  of  Paasadum- 
keag. 

Penney  Pond — Joe  Pond  Complex,  Kennebec 
County — miles  south  of  the  village  of 
Belgrade. 

MARYLAND 

• Battle  Creek  Cypress  Swamp,  Calvert  Coun¬ 
ty — On  Md.  506,  between  Bowens  and  Port 
Republic. 

Belt  Woods,  Prince  Georges  County — 15  miles 
east  ot  downtown  Washington,  D.C. 

•Cranesville  Swamp  Nature  Sanctuary,  Ger- 
rett  County,  Md.,  and  Preston  County, 
W-  V  a. — 9  miles  north  of  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va 
(See  also  West  Virginia.) 

• Sugar  Leaf  Mountain,  Frederick  County — 16 
miles  south  of  Frederick. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

•Acua'inef  Cedar  Swamp,  Bristol  County — 
North  we"  t  of  New  Bedford. 

•  Bartholomew  s  Cobble,  Berkshire  County. 
Mast.,  and  Litchfield  County.  Conn — 1 
mite  west  of  Ashley  Falls.  Mass.  (See  al*o 
Connecticut.) 

• Fannie  Stebb.ns  Refuge.  Hampden  Coun¬ 
ty — 5  miles  south  of  Spring-held. 

* Gay  Head  Cliffs.  Dukes  County — On  west¬ 
ern  tip  of  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

"Hawley  Bog,  1  ranklir.  County — 1  mile 
north'vcct  of  the  rUlago  of  Hawley. 

Lymfield  Marsh,  Essex  and  Middlesex  Coun¬ 
ties — Between  Wakefield  and  South 

Lynnfleld. 

Pout  water  Pond,  Worcester  County — North 
of  Holden. 


MICHIGAN 

Grand  Mere  Lakes,  Berrten  County- — 2  miles 
•outhwest  erf  Stevensville. 

Northern  Hardwood  Natural  Area.  Marquette 
County — Upper  Peninsula  Experimental 
Forest.  17  miles  southeast  of  Marquette. 

Strang  moor  Bog.  Schoolcraft  County — Setter 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  southwest  of 
Seney. 

Warren  Woods  Natural  Area,  Berrien  Coun¬ 
ty — 3  mile*  north  of  Three  Oaks. 

MINNESOTA 

•Ancient  River  Women  Channel,  Traverse 
and  Big  Stone  Counties,  Minn.,  and  Rob¬ 
erts  County.  S  Dak. — Near  Browns  Valley, 
Minn.  (See  South  Dakota.) 

•Itasca  Natural  Area,  Clearwater  County — 
30  miles  southwest  of  Bemldjl. 

•Lake  Agassix  Peat  lands,  Koochiching 
County — 30  airline  mile*  south  of  Inter¬ 
national  Falls. 

MISSISSIPPI 

•CAesfnt-f  Oak  Disjunct,  Calhoun  Co»inty — 
18  miles  north  c'  Bruce 

•  Mississippi  Petmfed  Forest.  Madison, 
County — 17  miles  north  of  Jackson. 

MISSOURI 

Cupola  Pond,  Ripley  County — Mark  Twain 
National  Forest.  12  m.lei  south-southeast 
of  Fremont. 


•Maramec  Spring  Phelps  County  —  Maram*. 
^nng  Far*,  8  mll'-s  southeast  of  g^ 
James. 

•Mark  Twain  and  I'ameron  Caves,  Ma’io n 
County—  2  miles  southeast  of  Haonib*!. 

•Marvel  Cave,  Stone  County— 50  miles  south 
of  Springfield. 

MONTANA 

Bridget  F nssil  A~ea.  Carbon  County. 

Bug  C-eck  Fossil  Area,  McCone  County— 
miles  southeast  of  Fort  Peck. 

Cloierly  Formation  Site,  Big  Horn  County 

Glacial  Lake  Missoula,  Sanders  County _ u 

mile3  north  of  Perma. 

H:ll  Creek  Fossil  Area,  Garfield  County _ 

miles  north  of  Jordan. 

NEBRASKA  ' 

•Fontenelle  Forest.  S’crrpy  County — 1  mi\ 
south  of  Omaha. 

NEVADA 

•Hof  Creek  Springs  and  Marsh,  Nye  County _ 

35  miles  south  of  Lund. 

• Ichthyosaur  Site,  Nye.  County — 20  miles  east 
of  the  town  of  Gabb*. 

Lunar  Crater,  Nye  County — 70  miles  east, 
northeast  of  Tor.opah. 

Ruby  Marsh,  Elko,  and  White  Pine  Coun¬ 
ties — Ruhr  Lahe  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 

50  miles  south -southeast  of  Elko. 

Timber  Mount  col  Cold-era.  Nye  County, 

•Valley  of  F-re,  Clark  County — 35  mlUg 
noi  theast  of  Las  Vegas. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

East  ft.  let  Natural  Area,  Ccx>*  Covnf’^. 
Nor’heail  of  Second  ConMctlcut  Lai 

•Floating  it  laud.  Coos  County — 2Vs  mil** 
east -northeast  of  Errol. 

•Franconia  N-tch.  Crafton  County — 10  miles 
south  of  Littleton 

•Heath  Pond  Beg,  Carroll  County — S  mile* 
northeast  of  Center  Os^ipve. 

•Madison  Boulder,  Carroll  County — 3  miie* 
north  of  Madison. 

•  For.diche-.vii  WUuli/e  Refuffe,  Coos  County— 

2  miles  nor.heast  of  Whitcfleld  Airport  is 
Jefferson. 

Spruce  Holi  Bog.  Strafford  County — J,  mlier 
west-southwest  of  Durham. 

NEW  JERSEY 

• Great  Fails  of  Paterson,  Passaic  County — 
Paterson. 

•Great  Swamp,  Morris  County — Orest 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  7  mil® 
south  of  Morristown. 

•Moggy  Hollow  Natural  Area,  Somers 
County — 2  miles  east  of  Fa*  Ellis. 

Riker  Hill  Fossil  Site,  Essex  County — Irs  th* 
borough  of  Poaeland. 

•Stone  Harbor  Bird  Sanctuary ,  Cepe  Me y 
County — Stone  Harbor  Borough. 

•Sun fish  Pond,  Warren  Co  xty — 3  miles 
northeast  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 

Trey  Meadows,  Btomis  Cdvnfy — Near  Troy 
Hills. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Port  Stanton  Cave,  Lincoln  County — 7  mfia; 

west,  of  Lincoln. 

Grants  Lava  Flow.  Valencia  County — Extend* 
about  26  ml1©*  south  from  Grants,  between 
New  Mexico  117  on  the  east  and  New  Mrs-  ’• 
lco  53  on  the  west. 

Torgac  Cave,  Lincoln  County — SO  air  mil** 
southeast  of  Corona. 

NEW  YORK 

•Bear  Swamp,  Albany  County — 8  rad"©  south 
of  the  village  of  Weetrrlo 

•  Bergen- Pjr'jn  Swamp.  Ge nature  County — 

Between  Bergen  and  Byron. 

Big  Reed  Pond  Suffolk  County — 3  mil**  wtf. 
of  Montauk  Point. 
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•D*<*r  L*ck  Nature  Senrtva-y.  Cattaraugus 
Count'- — 4  nuid  nou :  ljeout  of  Oowanda. 

• Dexter  Ua  ;h,  J cfrrton  County — 2  miles 
»ouUiv,*t  of  the  K’*a  of  Dexter. 

•X<  eu  ills  FaUl-lca  Ca-.'et,  VUtrr  County — 

6  miles  aoutneact  of  Sitor.TUte. 

•F ail  Brook  G-r~or,  Ltinnysfoa  County — iy^ 
miles  south  Ok  Coneseo. 

•Fc  ill  Co-'iil  Fee/,  Cencsee  County — 4  miles 
n</nh  xe-  to  T  1  *  Roy. 

Go?'  r.rr's  Jflond.  S uffoN:  Count'1 — 100  miles 
east  of  New  York  City,  In  Block  Inland 
bound  ..ST  Long  Island. 

Hard  IFoodj,  Monroe  County — 10  miles 
sou'heast  of  Rochester. 

•fc na  Island  Marsh,  Eocklar.d  County — 2 
miles  south  of  Fort  Montgomery. 

•Ironsides  Island,  Jefferson  and  St  Lairrcnce 
Counties — In  St.  Lawrence  River,  8  miles 
northeast  of  town  of  Alexandria  bay. 

Lakerietn  Afcr..i  and  Barrier  Beach,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County — 20  miles  southwest  of 
Watertown. 

•McLean  Bogr,  Tompkins  County — 1 ’.-j  miles 
e*3t-'-outhew-t  of  the  village  of  McLean. 

•Mention  Ponds  Park,  Monroe  County — 11 
miles  south  of  Rochester. 

•Mianus  Fiver  'horge,  Westchester  County — 
S  miles  south  of  Bedford. 

•Montezuma  Marshes,  Seneca  County — 
Monterunx  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  4 
miles  northeast  of  Secec  a  Palls. 

•Moss  Lake  Boy,  Allegany  County — 2  miles 
southwest  cf  Houghton. 

•On*  OrxhersS  Creek  Marsh,  Genesee  and 
Orleans  Counties — Iroquois  National 
■Wildlife  Refuge,  7  miles  south -southeast 
of  Medina. 

•  Petri  ffei  Gardens,  Baratova  County — 4 

ml)  re  wort  of  Saratoga  Springs. 

•Mound  Lake.  Cucrrdaya  County — 2  miles 
northeast  of  Payettevttle. 

•Thompson  Pond*  Dutchess  County — 20 
jnTe*  ea&t  of  Kingston. 

•Zurich  B og,  W-yna  County — 9  miles  north 
cf  the  city  of  Newark. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Green  Snoamp,  Brunswick  County — 0  miles 

„  north  of  the  village  of  Supply. 

Lossy  Hope  Creek  B prune  Bog,  Ashe  and 
Watauga  Counties — 10  miles  aorta-north- 
east  of  Boone. 

•Mount  Jefferson  State  Pork,  Ashe  County — 
1  ml>  east  cf  West  Jefferson. 

•Mount  Mitchell  St  eta  Park,  Yancey 

County — 20  miles  northeast  of  Anhevllla, 

Bapi  Dead  Woods  and  Jockey  Midge,  Dare 
County — I V4  miles  northwest  of  Nags  Hash 
on  Bodi©  Island. 

•  pi  ad  man  t  Beech.  Natural  Area.  1 Veka 

County — William  B.  limatead  State  Park, 

7  miles  _orthwe*t  of  Raleigh. 

•Pilot  Afountalw,  Surry  County — Pilot  Moun¬ 
tain  State  Pari-  8  miles  south  of  the  to  wn 
of  Pilot  Mountain. 

•Stone  Mountain,  Allegheny  and  WiUces 
Count  let — r'tooo  Mountain  Slat*  Park,  9 
mile*  southeast  of  Sparta. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

• Two-Top  Mesa  end  Big  Top  Mesa.  Billings 
Count ;• — 1%  airline  miles  northwest  of 
Fairfield. 

OHK> 

Arthur  B.  Williams  Memorial  Woods,  Cuya¬ 
hoga  County — Within  corporate  boundary 
of  Mayfleid. 

Blarklick  Woods,  Futrftetd  County— -l  mile 
south  of  Reynoldsbujg. 

"Brown's  Lake  Boy — Wayne  County — il  irdlea 
southwest  of  Wooster. 

•BuszardrooM  Rock — Lynx  Prairie — The 

Wilderness,  Adams  County — 78  miles  east 
of  Cincinnati. 

•Cedar  Bog.  Champaign  County — 7  miles 
north  of  Spring  held. 


•Clear  F(r~k  Gorge,  Ashland  County — 4  mDes 
south  of  Loudern  llle. 

•  Cli/ton  Gorge,  Greene  County — 10  miles 
•outo  of  Springfield. 

Cratl  Woods,  Ashland  County — 8  miles  sou th- 
oouUiweot  of  New  London. 

•Cranberry  Bog.  Licking  County — 20  mile# 
east  cf  Columbus. 

•Dytcrt  Woods,  Belmont  County— 11  miles 
southwest  of  St.  ClalrsvlUe. 

Fort  HiU  State  Memorial,  Highland  County— 
S  mites  north -liortb  west  of  Sinking  Spring. 

•Glacial  Orooves  Slats  Memorial,  Xrie 
County — On  Kelleys  LLand,  5  miles  off¬ 
shore  from  Marblehead. 

•Glen  Helen  Natural  Area,  Greene  County— 
In  Yellow  Springs. 

Coll  Woods,  Fulton  County — OoU  Woods 
State  Forest,  3  miles  nor  Lowest  cf 
Archbold. 

Ucxchcood  Cotcmrai  Preserve,  Hamilton 
County — One-half  mile  east  of  Hazelwood. 

•Holden  Natural  Areas,  Lake  and  Geauga 
Counties — SC  miles  east  ci  Cleveland. 

•Hurston  Woods,  Butler,  and  Prelie  Coun¬ 
ties — 4  V*  rr'dcs  north  of  Oxford. 

•Mentor  Marsh,  La'>:e  County — Near  Paints- 
ville. 

•risers  Creek  Gorge,  Cuyahoga  County— 12 
mil©-  southeast  of  Cleveland. 

OKLAHOMA 

Devil's  Canyon,  Canadian  County— 22  miles 
west -ao.it hwaet  of  Ki  Ron o. 

McCurtain  County  Wilderness  Area,  McCur- 
fem  County — Center  of  site  Is  12  miles 
south  of  EmithvlUe. 

OREGON 

“Crown  Point,  Multnomah  County — 24  miles 
east  of  Portland. 

•Horse  Ruioe  Natural  Area,  Deschutes 
County — id  mile*  southeast  of  Bend. 

• John  Day  Fossil  Beds,  Grant  County — 40 
miles  west  of  town  of  John  Da?  on  Oregon 
10. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

•Bear  Meadows  Natural  Area,  Centre 
County — 8  miles  southeast  of  State  College. 

•Bos  Huckleberry  Site,  Perry  County — 1  mile 
south  of  New  Bloomfield. 

•Coo*  Forest,  Clantm  County — Cook  Forest 
State  Park. 

Cranberry  Bog,  Monroe  County— 6  miles 
nortnweet  of  Stroudsburg. 

•Femcliff  Peninsula  Natural  rea,  Fayette 
County — Ohiopyl©  State  Park,  20  mile* 
southeast  of  Counellsvllle. 

•Femcliff  Wtldflcnrer  and  Wildlife  Preserve,. 
Lancaster  County — 8  miles  west  of  Wake¬ 
field. 

•Florence  Jones  F.e-lneman  W‘ld!ife  Sanctu¬ 
ary,  Perry  and  Cumberland  Counties — 8 
milw  north  wee  t  of  Car  dale. 

•Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary,  Berks  County — 
30  vrtVtem  north  of  Reading. 

•Hearts  Content  Scrnte  Area.  Warren 
County — 1  i  milts  southwest  of  Warren.. 

•li  -mloci.s  Natural  Arec,  Perry  County — 12 
ml  lea  south  c:  Blair. 

•Hickory  Fun  Boulder  Field,  Carbon 
County — In  the  Pocono  Plateau  region. 

•Lake  Leu-airec,  bajac  Cc\nty — 25  mile* 
east  of  Scranton 

•McConnells  Mill  Slate  Park,  Laurence 
Count v-  -40  mile*  north  of  Pittsburgh. 

•Pine  Creek  Gc-rge,  Tioga  County — 12  mile 
roadie*^  r  crutch  between  Ansonla  arid 
Black  veil. 

•Presque  Isle,  Eric  County — Near  the  dty 

of  Erl'. . 

Reynolds  Sirring  and  J’-.erine  Fur-amp  Bogs, 
Tioga  County — Tlogu  Suite  Forwrt,  3  mile* 
acutfc  o.'  Lee  to  uia. 

•Snyder-Middlesv-arth  Natural  Area,  Snyder 
County — 5  mlief.  weet  of  TroxelrUia. 
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•S- •quehenna  Water  Gaps,  Parry  County — 
1 8  n.h e*  north  of  Htmiiorf 
•The  G:mj  A'uturcJ  kr*a,  BuHtovt  and  Lu¬ 
zerne  Counties — L.  R.ckett.,  Glen  State 
Pa'k,  25  tr,llr«  ©atl  of  Wililumapcrt. 
•Tir-eum  Wtldltte  Preserve,  Philadelphia 
Con  n  ty — Phil  aduphla. 

•Tioneita  S<  mur  end  MeseareH  Natuml 
Areas,  Warren  end  McKean  Counties — 7 
nu  ef  south  of  Ludlow. 

•  Wis >ah  tekon  Valley,  Philadelphia  County — 

Fairmount  Park,  Puiiadoiphia. 

r;<odl  island 

•Ell  Pond .  Washington  County — 2  mUee 
southwest  of  LockvlUc. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Coripu-er  Rite i  Swamp,  Richland  County — 20 
nules  southeast  of  Columbia. 

SO'JTK  DAKOTA 

•indent  Pirer  Warren  Channel,  Rooerlt 
County.  S.  Dak,  aud  Traverse  and  Big 
Stone  Ccuntlit,  M  :km. — Near  Frown* 
Valley,  Minn.  (See  also  JsLU-ne«oha- \ 

• Hear  Butt-.  Mcede  County — fi  mile*  north 
of  Fort  Me.-de. 

•Fort  Rand—i  Scglc  Pocst,  Charles  Mil 
County — Directly  b£l<vv  Port  Rand:  11  Dam, 
on  the  Mlosouri  River. 

‘■Sica  lioUcxc,  Marshall  and  Baberts  Cottn- 
tUs — io  mtlee  nor‘.h*est  of  81  esc  ton 
• Snake  Butte,  Waahaba'igh  Cour.*y—l*ina 
Ridge  Reservation. 

TENNESSEE 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center  Nat¬ 
ural  Areas,  Coffee  County — Two  noncon¬ 
tiguous  tracts  ar.>  4  Vi  miles  south  -aouth- 
ea*t  and  7  miles,  aouUieaat  of  Manchester. 
Big  Bone  Care,  Vcn  Burcn  County — 5  miles 
west- north  west  of  Spenoer. 

® Cedar  Glades  Natural  Area,  Wilson  Covr.ty — 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  State  Forest,  10  mil€i 
south  of  Lebanon. 

Co’iiey  Hole,  Grundy  County— 2  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Viola. 

Cumberland  Caverns  (Higginbotham  «n<t 
Henshaw  Cooes),  Warren  County — 8  miles 
east  of  McMinnville, 

Dick  Cove,  Franklin  County — 3%  '*ilks 
north  went  of  Sewanee. 

Grassy  Cove  Karst  Area,  Cumberland 
County — 9  mCe*  sootheset  at  CrossvfD*. 
Lo-t  Sea  ( Craig  mod  Caverns),  Mvkvo* 
County — 8  rn-ien  aoutheasi  of  Sweetwater. 
Hay  Prairie,  Coffee  County — 3  Vi  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Mancnester. 

MeAnuIty's  Woods,  HcrAcmsn  County — 
WlthlD  city  l Unite  of  Bclivae. 

Ptncy  Falls,  Rhea  County— 2  mile*  north  af 

Spring  City. 

•/.eei/oot  Lake,  Lake  and  Obion  ConsUum- — 
N«ar  TlptonvUle. 

Savage  Gulf,  Grundy  County — Cr  miles 
southeast  of  McUlnnvthe. 

TEXAS 

•Attica ter  Prairie  Chicken  Precede,  Colorado 
County — -86  miles  west  at  Houston. 
•Carrms  of  Sonora,  Sutton  County — it  nCcs 
■oxi  tL  west  of  Son  or*. 

Berili  Sinkhole,  Edirards  County— 9  mfies 
nor. bean  oi  Rocio*pringa. 

•Dinosaur  Valley  Sot.icrvcU  County — lust 
weat  cf  Gten  Rose. 

•  Snnh  artiec  Mock.  Llarn  aaul  GL>~pie  Cou-i- 

ties — XJ  coll**  eouthwwrt  »f  Oxford. 

•KzelPr  Cai'e  H  rys  County — wtthtn  city  Uro¬ 
l's  of  Sar,  Mar oo.i. 

•Lofip.V-'rr.  Cavern,  Burnet  County — Inng- 
toru  Cavern  L-s..*  Park,  XI  mile*  acrith- 
weet  of  Barnet. 

•Naftxr®!  Bridge  Caverns.  Comal  County— It 
miles  wart  at  Mew  Braun  falx. 
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Vr’fr  Crater,  Ec'or  Coanljr — 10 
tr  Cef,  of  G.ir*?* 

•  *••'5  Anc  Nanmal  Wildlife  Refuge,  Ridal- 

fo  Countv — 7  mils*  »r>uth  or  Alamo. 

UTAH 

•  Cl  e  re  land- LI  o id  Dinosaur  Quarry,  Emery 

Cow  , — 7  mUf  wL-t  o'  O^vland 

•  jc-*h  UA  7>f  9  Natural  Area,  W  ashtng- 

turn  County — 10  cUIm  aruthwest  of  6  V 
G*orf*. 

VERMONT 

•Dr.rton  Rivet  Marsh,  Orleans  County — 3 
milt-i  *cuth  of  Newport. 

Hump,  C  tenden  and  Washing- 
lou  Cour.flcr — l  way  bflwctc  Montpel- 
Lt-  aau  Burlington. 

Com  trail  Ste  cm;?,  Addvwn  County—*  mile* 
southeast  o.  tiia  village  of  Cornwall. 

Franklin  Bop.  Franklin  County — 1  mil?  east- 
r.Wvreart  of  the  village  of  Franklin. 

•  Lm-  *  Willoughby  Natural  Area,  Orleans 

County — Wemciore  Towuihtp. 

Lift. 4  Otter  Creek  Marsh,  Addiwm  County — 
2  miles  north-northwest  of  Ferriebure 

Molly  Cog.  Lamoille  County — S’^  miles  north¬ 
east  of  the  village  of  Stowe. 

VIRGINIA 

Butler  C eve -Breathing  Cave,  Bath  County— 
one-half  mil1'  north  of  BurnrrUle. 

Charles  C.  Steirly  Natural  Area  Sussex  Coun¬ 
ty— 2  milts  west  of  the  village  of  Dendron. 

Grand  Ccvems,  Augusta  County — South  of 
Grottoes. 

Great  Ctrmol  Swamp,  Nensemond  County- 
20  miles  west  ol  Norfolk. 

•Luray  Caverns,  Bag*  County — l>,i  miles 
»wt  of  the  center  of  Luray. 

pwh  Hols,  Rockbridge  County — George 
Washington  National  Poraal,  13  mUes 
northwest  of  Lexington. 

•Seashore  Natural  Area— Virginia  Beach, 
near  Cape  Henry. 

Zuuoot  Tract  King  George  County — 5  miles 
north- northerjt  of  the  Tillage  of  King 
George. 

WASHINGTON  . 

•Glnkro  Petrified  rorcst,  Ktttitas  County- 
20  miles  east  of  Ellenetrarg 

•Grand  Coulee,  Grant  County — Beta-eon 
towns  of  Grand  Coulee  and  Soap  Lake. 

•Mima  Mounds,  Thurston  County — Weet  of 
Little  Rode.  • 

h  squally  Delta,  Pierce  and  Thurston  Coun¬ 
ties— lb  miles  east  of  Olympia. 

•Poosf  of  Arches.  Clallam  County — 10  mllee 
south  of  Cape  Flattery. 

•Steptoe  Butte.  Wh.trrion  County — 50  mile? 
south  of  fpobane. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Big  Sun  Bog.  Tucker  County — Monongahela 
National  Forest.  7  mllee  bm*  of  Parson*. 

Bfisfsr  Run  Swamp,  Randolph  County— 
Monor.t^heia  National  FPreat,  4  mile* 
m.:tha-o»t  of  Durbin. 

Canaan  Valiev,  Turner  County — Center  of 
at*  U  S  miles  due  east  of  Davis. 

•Cathedral  Park  Preston  County — 4  mllee 
west  of  Ui5  218  on  UjS  50 

Cranberry  Glades  Botanical  Area.  Pocahontas 
Corinfy — Monongahela  National  Forest,  6 
mllee  northwest  oi  Hlllahoro. 

•CrancrctUe  Swamp  Nature  Sanctuary,  Pres¬ 
ton  County,  W.  Va..  and  Garrett  County, 
Met — P  miles  north  of  Terra  Alta.  W.  Va 
(See  also  Maryland.) 

F rr  Spring  Nun  Bog.  Tucker  Ccuntv — 
Monongahcla  National  Forest,  11  mllee 
•outheaat  of  DavLs. 

Gcudtneee  Scenic  Area,  Randolph  a  rut  Poca¬ 
hontas  Countie • — Monongahela  National 
Forsat.  b  nr  lee  north  of  Durbin. 

Germ* up  Valley  Kars:  Area,  Pendleton  Coun¬ 
ty — Between  Hirer-ton  and  Mouth  of  Seu- 
sea 


Greenbrier  C  averns,  G'ffnt' irr  County  — 
Noiwb  and*  *outh  of  O-gan  Ca\e 

Greenville  Sailpeter  Cave,  Monro*  County — 
Ooe-fourth  nms  north  of  the  town  of 
Greenville. 

Lost  World  Caverns,  Greenbhcr  County — 2 
miles  north  of  new.?burg. 

Scnr  'tt-Thom  Mountain  Cave  System,  Pm- 
dr‘rn  County — One-half  unlle  northwest 
of  Moyers. 

Shave*  i  Mountain  Spruce-Hemlock  Stand. 
Randolph  County — Monongahela  National 
Forest.  7  miles  northwest  of  Harman. 

Swago  Karst  Area  Pocahontas  County — 3 
miles  west  of  Marllngton 

WISCONSIN 

Abraham's  Woods,  Green  County — 2  miles 
southwest  of  Albany. 

Ccdarburg  Bog.  Ozaukee  County — 4  miles 
west  Of  SaukvUle 

Chippewa  Hirer  Bottoms.  Bufali  County — 

'  North  of  Wabasha,  Minnesota. 

•Chiwaukee  Prerrie,  Kenosha  County — 6 
miles  south  of  Kenosha. 

Finnerud  Forest  Scientific  Area.  Oneida 
County — 2  mtl?s  southwest  or  Minocqua. 

•Flambeau  Hirer  Hemlock-Hardwood  Forest, 
Sawyer  County — Flambeau  Hirer  State 
Forest,  20  miles  southwest  of  Park  Palls 

Kakayon  Sloughs,  Ashland  County — 2  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Odunah. 

•Ridges  Sanctuary-*- To  ft's  Point— Mud  Lake 
Area.  Door  County — center  of  site  is  2 ’4 
miles  northeast  of  the  village  of  Bailey’s 
Harbor. 

Spruce  Lake  Bog.  Fond  du  Lac  County — 
Kettle  Moraine  State  Portst,  2  miles  north¬ 
west  of  the  village  of  Dundee. 

•Summerton  Bog,  Marquette  County — 3 
miles  southeast  of  the  village  of  Oxford. 

•Wyalvxinr.  Hardwood  Forest,  Grant 
County — Wyal using  State  Park,  6  miles 
north  of  Bagley. 

WYOMING 

•Bone  Cabin  Fossil  Area,  Albany  County. 

Como  Bluff,  Cwbon  and  Albany  Counties — 
8  mllee  east  of  Medicine  3<rw. 

•Crooked  Creek  Natural  Area,  Big  Horn 
County — 15  miles  northeast  of  Lovell. 

Lance  Creek  Fossil  Area  Niobrara  County — 
25  miles  north  of  LusX. 

•Tiro  Ocean  Pass.  Tetcn  County — On  the 
Continental  Divide  In  Teton  National  For¬ 
est. 

[FR  DocT5-11549  Filed  5-2-75  8  45  am] 


CAPE  HATTERAS  NAT:  ON  A;  SEASHORE, 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Barrier  Island  Environmental  Management 

Policy,  Lr.mrcrmcntai  impact  Statement 

In  November  1974  uhe  National  Park 
Service  completed  and  placed  on  public 
review  an  Environmental  Assessment  en¬ 
titled  ‘‘Cape  Hatteras  Shoreline  Erosion 
Policy  Statement.”  Public  meetings  were 
held  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Hatteras  Na¬ 
tional  Seashore  In  January  1975. 

After  an  Environmental  Review  of  the 
alternatives  presented  in  the  assessment 
and  aJter  public  comment  thereon,  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  we  would  be  dealing 
with  a  subject  of  wider  scope  than  shore¬ 
line  erosion  and  that  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  would  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  human  environment.  Therefore,  the 
National  Park  Service  will  prepare  a 
draft  environmental  Impact  statement  on 
the  following  action: 


Barrier  Inland  K;  v.irnrcfr-L1,  M.vnag*mer.t 
Policy.  Cap*  Haiurra*  National  Seashore 

For  information  or  submi^um  of  ad¬ 
ditional  suggestions  fer  cor.slcerouor. 
during  preparation  of  th<;  statement, 
please  contact  the  SupsrinU r.d-’nt,  Ca;,e 
Hatteioo  National  Scashope;.  F.O.  Box 
457,  Manteo.  North  Carolina  i.7955.  Tele¬ 
phone  inquiries  should  be  -iirected  to  the 
Superintendent,  telephone  619-473-2113. 

Copies  of  the  Ervirounie.-iai  Review 
may  be  obtained  irom  the  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Cape  Hat  .era...  National  Deashore  or 
irom  the  Regional  DirecU/r,  Southeast 
Regional  Office,  3L  1  Whipple  Avenue. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30244.  It  ie  anticipated 
that  the  diait  I'n''ironn.cr.tal  Impa't 
Statement  wfill  be  available  for  review  in 
late  1075. 

David  D  Thompson,  Jr.. 

Regional  Director, 
Southeast  Region. 

| Fit  Doc.75  11C27  FUed  5-2-75;8:45  am] 


[Order  No.  7,  Arndt..  2} 

SUPER'NTENDENTS,  ET  AL, 
WESTERN  REGION 

Delegation  of  Authority 

Western  Region  Order  No  7.  approved 
March  3,  1972,  and  published  in  the  Fxa- 
xral  Register  of  March  22,  1972  (37  FR 
6326),  and  Amendment  No.  1,  approved 
March  5,  1974.  ana  published  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register  of  April  12.  1974  (59  FP. 
13903',  are  hereby  amended.  Section  2. 
paragraphs  <f>.  (?>.  and  (h>  are  herebr 
added  to  read  as  follows: 

(f)  Chief,  Arizona  Archeological 
Center,  Tucson,  Arironu.  The  Chief 
Arizona  Archeological  Center,  Tucson. 
Arizona  may  execute,  approve  and  ad¬ 
minister  contracts  not  in  excess  of 
550,000  for  supplies,  equipment  or  ten- 
ices.  including  construction  in  conformity 
with  applicable  regulations  and  statutory 
authority  and  subject  to  the  availability 
of  appropriated  funds. 

(g)  Procurement  Officer.  The  Procure¬ 
ment  Officer.  Western  Regional  Office, 
may  execute,  approve  and  administer 
contracts  nor  fn  exce.v:  of  HOC.uOO  yr 
supplies,  equipment  or  services,  inzludin* 
construction  in  conformity  with  appli¬ 
cable  regulations  and  statutory  authority 
and  subject  to  the  avail  bility  of  ap¬ 
propriated  funds.  This  authority  ma-  be 
exercised  by  the  Procurement  Officer  Li 
behalf  of  any  area  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  Regional  Office. 

*h>  Realty  Specialists ,  Jothua  Tret 
National  Monument.  Sen  uoia- King* 
Canyon  and  Yosemite  Natiuncl  Perks. 
The  Realcy  Specialists  atationed  at 
Joshua  Tree  National  Monumerq 
Sequoia -Kings  Canyon  National  Park 
and  Yosemite  National  Park  are  author¬ 
ized  to  exercise  authority  with  respect  to 
the  following: 

<1>  Approval  and  acceptance  of  op¬ 
ticus  and  offers  to  sell  tc  the  United 
States,  lands,  or  Lnt^roats  in  lands,  within 
their  respective  areas,  and  to  execute  aC 
necessary  agreements  and  conveyance* 
Incident  thereto  when  the  amount  in¬ 
volved  does  not  exceed  $150.000. 00.  and 
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EXTRACT  FROM 

PRESIDING  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE’S  INITIAL  DECISION 
UPON  APPLICATION  UNDER  THE  FEDERAL  POWER  ACT  FOR  A 
LICENSE  FOR  THE  DAVIS  PUMPED  STORACE 
HYDROELECTRIC  PROJECT 


Applicant.?  ’  Proposed  Wildlife  Preserve  and 

Recreational  Facilities 

In  cooperation  with  the  DMR,  as  well  as  other  agencies, 
Applicants  have  developed  a  plan  whereby  they  propose  that  an 
area  of  some  6,240  acres  owned  by  them  on  the  southeastern 
side  of  the  lower  reservoir  will  be  preserved  in  its  natural 
state  for  wildlife  management  and  hunting.  This  area  will 
include  the  large  peninsula  to  be  formed  by  the  creation  of 
the  lake  and  will  extend  to  the  crest  of  Cabin  Mountain.  No 
public  access  roads  will  be  provided  to  that  area  and  its 
preservation  will  keep  that  part  of  the  valley  visible  iron 
Route  32  free  from  any  development.  This  area  is  to  be  leased 
to  DNR  for  management  by  its  Wildlife  Division. 

The  Davis  Project  is  designed  to  meet,  among  other  things, 
the  future  recreational  activities  in  the  general  region, 
including  Tucker  County  and  three  adjoining  counties.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  various  studies,  by  the  latter  part  of  the  1970's 
deficiencies  in  outdoor  recreation  will  exist  for  boating, 
fishing,  camping,  swimming  and  hiking.  The  Davis  Project  is 
intended  to  make  a  significant  contribution  in  supplying  these 
anticipated  needs. 

Applicants  propose  to  construct  a  number  of  recreational 
facilities  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  Davis 
Project.  These  facilities  are  to  be  located  on  the  western 
side  of  the  lower  reservoir,  pursuant  to  recommendations  of 
certain  agencies  involved  in  recreation,  because  of  reasonable 
accessibility  to  the  public.  The  principal  recreational 
facilities  proposed  by  Applicants  are  depicted  on  Appendix  A, 
as  follows: 

(1)  A  fisherman  access  area  (Area  A)  will  consist  of  a 
250  acre  strip  of  land  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Blackwate 


1 


ver  extending  from  the  town  of  Davis  to  the*  lower  darn.  The 
present  dirt  road  bordering,  the  BLackwater  River  wi  1 1  be*  im¬ 
proved;  parking  for  a  total  of  150  cars  will  be  provided;  and 
toilet  facilities  will  bo  installed. 


(2)  A  185  acre  sit*'*  (A 
Blackvacer  River  immediately 
be  set  aside  for  carpers  and 
campsites,  75  with  electric! 
trailer  sewage  dump  station, 
supply.  There  will  be  foot 
River  and  to  Yellow  Cr«ek. 


rea  b)  on  the  north  side  of  the 
downstream  from  the  lower  dem  will 
fishermen.  It  will  contain  100 
ty,  thre^  wash  buildings,  a 
a  sewage  treatment  plant,  and  wate 
trails  leading  to  the  Blackv/ater 


ct 
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(3)  A  188  acre  site  (Area  C) ,  located  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  lower  reservoir,  will  be  set  aside  for  picnicking 
-r.d.  boating.  This  area  will  include  217  parking  spaces  for 
ar-trailers,  60  picnic  sites,  play  fields,  foot  trails -and  a 
marina.  The  marina  will  be  a  harbor  equipped  for  the 
anchoring  and  the  launching  of  sailboats „  This  site  will  als 
provide  a  treated  water  supply,  toilet  facilities  -and  a 
sewage  disposal  plant.  Access  to  this  area  will  be  over  a  ro 
to  be  constructed  by  Applicants  for  a  distance  of  about  7,200 
feet  from  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  dam. 


(4)  A  400  acre  area  (Area  D) ,  located  near  the  southern 
end  of  the  lower  reservoir  near  P.oute  32,  will  include  an 
information  center,  90  picnic  sites,  a  boat  launching  ramp  and 
various  associated  facilities.  A  road,  nearly  two  miles  in 
length,  will  be  constructed  from  Route  32  along  the  lake  shore 
to  the  picnic  sites.  Parking  facilities,  designed  to  accommo¬ 
date  125  car-trailers,  will  be  built  near  the  boat  ramp;  and 

at  the  information  center 


additional 


parking 
and  at  the  picnic  sites 
will  also  be  provided. 


will  be  provided 


Toilet  and  water  supply  facilities 


(5)  A  scenic  overlook  site  (Area  E)  on  the  western  side 
of  the  lower  reservoir  will  provide  visitors  with  a  panoramic 
view  of  Canaan  Valley.  It  will  include  an  interpretive  center 
containing  exhibits  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  area  and 
the  operation  of  the  project.  Parking  will  be  provided  there 
for  60  cars.  At  the  present  time,  the  land  at  this  site  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.  Government  (Forest  Service) 

The  total  costs  of  tne  recreational  facilities,  exclusive 
of  any  land  costs,  is  estimated  at  about  $1.1  million.  Appli¬ 
cants  plan  to  lease  all  the  recreational  areas  to  DNR.  The 
latter  will  manage  and  supervise  the-  facili tics ,  with  Applicant 
exercising  no. control  over  their  operations  and  deriving  no 
income  therefrom. 
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-t  areas  vn  tm  vat  icy  tr  control jd 
h  as  picnicking ,  hiking,  routing  and  fashing,  wi 
r.er.t  overnight  and  campsite  facilities  to  be  Located 
nereot.  T..c  purposes  o:  r.:  jir  plans  an:  to  preserve 
values,  to  limit  access  to  the  northern  portion 
y.  and  to  enhance  the  recreational  potential  of 
lake.  The  streams  and  land  areas  which  will  be 
affected  by  the  construction  of  the  Davis  ?ro;f.-t 
owned  and  presently  provide  some  limited  re ere a r 
ties,  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  sightseeing,  car? 
e  study.  At  present,  there  are  no  recreational 
s  existing  within  the  proposed  project  boundary. 
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In  developing  their  recreational  plans,  Applicants  have 
considered  the  effect  of  the  daily  and  weekly  reservoir  draw¬ 
downs,  particularly  in  those  areas  visible  'from  Route  32.  The 
creation  of  sub impoundments  by  diking  is  to  keep  the  water  at  a 
constant  level  and,  thus,  prevent  mud  flats.  It  is  noted 
that  during  normal  operation,  the  fluctuation  cf  the  water 
levels  may  amount  to  1%  feet  daily,  but  will  not  exceed  4  feet 
during  any  weekly  pumping  cycle.  In  most  cases,  the  slopes 
at  the  shoreline  in  the  recreation  areas  will  reduce  any 
inordinate  exposure  of  lake  edge.  In  the  areas  where  access  is 
necessary,  such  as  at  boat  launchings,  the  ramps  will  be 
built  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  lake;  and  in  the  marina  and 
docking  areas,  floating  walkways  will  be  provided. 


Applicants  believe  that  the  planned  facilities  will  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  expected  demand  for  public  recreation. 
They  anticipate  a  very  substantial  use  of  the  facilities,  for 
many  visitors  will  be  attracted  to  the  proposed  lake.  The 
recreation  areas  are  purposely  left  underdeveloped ,  in  relation 
to  the  available  space,  in  order  to  provide  room  for  future 
expansion . 


Applicants  have  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000  (desig¬ 
nated  as  the  year  of  ultimate  use),  over  453,000  persons  will 
utilize  the  Davis  Project  recreation  areas  annually.  Staff 
has  projected  an  ultimate  use,  expressed  in  visitor  days,  as 
follows:  417,875,  for  the  proposed  recreational  areas;  31,800, 
for  non-facility  use;  and  47,250,  for  swimming  in  the  lower 
reservoir.  Applicants  have  not  included  any  estimates  for 
swimming,  since  the  anticipated  water  temperature  of  the  lake 
may  not  be  conducive  to  such  a  recreational  activity. 
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